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CHAPTER IV. 
STARLIGHT CONFIDENCE. 

“So it isin this manner that you keep the 
pledge volunteered to me last night !”’ says Mrs. 
Hamilton to her companion, as they bow] down 
the street. “ I suppose I was foolish to expect any- 
thing else—but still I confess I was surprised 
when I came in upon that interesting ¢é@¢e-a-téte.”’ 

“It is not exactly fair to bring me in guilty of 
treason, on the strength of one morning visit, 
is it?” he asks. *‘ Will you be satisfied when 
I say that your appearance was tce greatest 
possible relief to me? What fortunate chance 
sent you to my rescue ?”’ 

“I do not know what to make of you,’’ she 
says, turning to look at the handsome, unruffled 
face. “I don’t see why you should deceive me 
—and yet ten minutes ago I did not trust you in 
the least. Even now I don’t understand you. I 
do net comprehend how a man—free to see whom 
he likes and go where he likes—can be so en- 
tangled by a mere flirtation that he cannot drop 
the matter when he wishes to do so.” 

“ A man stands at a disadvantage in such mat- 
ters,” returns the gentleman, quietly, “unless he 
is altogether lost to all sense of courtesy—I sup- 
pose it would not do to say chivalry. To put 
some women aside is easy enough; but others— 
don’t let us talk of it. The whole thing is an 
unmitigated bore and you may rest assured that I 
will drop it altogether—as soon as I decentiy can.” 

“Take my advice—the advice of a sincere 
friend—and drop it at once,” says the lady, in a 
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low, eager voice. “Unless you are deceiving 
me, I understand the position; and I think you 
are acting weakly. You should not drift into 
further entanglement. It may become, with such 
a woman as this, more troublesome than you 1m- 
agine. Of course you think not. Of course you 
fancy that you have only to draw back and end 
the matter; but I warn you that Ida Palfrey will 
not be lightly shaken off. She is spoiled, pas- 
sionate, determined and reckless. With these 
qualities she will work mischief if she can—if 
she cannot, she will at least make herself very 
disagreeable.” 

“ What a stern prophetess you are,” says Single- 
ton, smiling. He fancies he understands the mean- 
ing of this judgment. Men are always inclined 
to distrust one woman’s opinion of another woman, 
and to imagine that envy, jealousy and uncharita- 
bleness lurk at the bottom of it. In the pres- 
ent instance there is certainly reason for this distrust, 
yet Mrs. Hamilton’s shrewdness in reading char- 
acter has not failed. Ida Palfrey is all that she 
has said, and there are capabilities of passionate 
feeling and still more passionate acting in her na- 
ture of which Singleton little dreams. 

He has scarcely uttered the last words, when 
the carriage stops before the club-house door. 

“Don’t fancy that I am not grateful for your 
warning, and shall not remember it,” he says, 
with his peculiar bright smile, as he opens the car- 
riage door and springs to the pavement. ‘ May 
I see you again? Will you think me without 
conscience or consideration if I drop in this 
evening ?” 

“T shall only be charmed to see you. How 
modest you have grown to need to be told so! 
Come by all means. I would ask you to dinner 
if I had not felt obliged to invite Mr. Digby— 
Alma’s cousin—and I think you would find him 
tiresome.” 

“JT am glad you do not invite me, for I 
could not go, and should be merely tantalized. L 
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shall see you in the course ‘of the evening, 
however. Thanks again for your kindness, and | 
au revoir [” 

He lifts his hat, then stands for a moment watch- 
ing the equipage drive away. £* By Jove, what a 
woman !”’ he says, to himself. “She is as deep 
as she is handsome! Was her appearance in the 
Palfrey ydxapying-room an accident? Hardly 
likely—but how 4#re.deuce did she know or imag- 
ine thatedew#S there !’ 

The woman ia question was thinking, mean- 
while;#He did not give any explanation, but I 
am inclingd@ete trust kgm—inclined to believe that 
hie, is bored and, angMous to drop the affair. He 
muSthave been ieved by my appearance, else 
he would #f@®ifi ve come away with me. No doubt 
Ida Palfrey sent for him. She will not give him 
up without a struggle. No woman was ever more 









reckless or more in love.” 

When she reaches home, Mrs. Hamilton says 
to her sister, in the midst of a gay stream of talk, 
* Apropos of what I was telling you last night, I 
met Alfred Lennox on the steps of Robert’s bank- 
ing-house this morning, and I was really shocked 
to see how wretchedly out of health and spirits 
the poor fellow looks. I have never known any 
one take a disappointment du coeur so hard, I 
understand that his friends are deeply concerned 
about him, and I can appreciate their concern 
since I have met him. It chanced that I was 
obliged to see Ida Palfrey on a matter of business 
immediately after this, and I drove there to find 
in the drawing-room with her—Dare Singleton.” 

She watches Alma narrowly at the last words, 
but that young lady does not lift her eyes from the 
needle-work in her hands. She merely says quietly, 
“I think Mr. Singleton must intend to marry her; 
and though it seems a pity for this Mr. Lennox, 
still if they are in love—” 

“ My dear, that is simple nonsense !’’ says the 
other. “As I told you last night, Dare Singleton 
would never dream of such a thing. He left the 
house with me and confessed that my appearance 
was the greatest possible relief to him—that he 
was bored to the last extremity.” 

« Why was he there, then ?” 

“Ah, whocan say? No doubt he took a cer- 
tain sort of pleasure in turning Ida Palfrey’s fool- 
ish head and making her fancy that he entertained 
the most tender and chivalrous sentiment for her. 
Men are certainly ‘deceivers ever ’—that is, some 
of them. Others are honest and sterling enough 
to atone for the black sheep. My-brother-in-law 
is one of these, and I think your cousin may be 
another. By the bye, how do you like the latter?’ 

“Very well. At least I think I shall like him 
very well.” 

“T hope so—it is tiresome not to like one’s re- 
lations. Now I am going to rest till dinner. Be 
sure and look your prettiest then. Mr. Digby 
and Robert dine with us, and I want you to charm 





the former. As for the latter, his subjugation is 
happily or unhappily accomplished already.” 

It is conceded by all her friends and acquaint- 
ances, that no one understands the art of enter- 
taining better than Mrs. Hamilton. , Her dinners 
especially are always perfect, both im the culinary 
and social sense. Large ‘parties she abhors, and 
it is only on the rarest occasions. that the number 
of those who gather around her table exceeds the 
Chesterfieldian limit. On the evening when Ger- 
ald Digby is introduced for the first time into her 
dainty, octagonal dining-room, he is struck by the 
grace and refinement which pervades everything 
—struck the more because he has come so little 
in contact with the civilization of later days. The 
dinner, served 4 /a Xusse, is in itself a picture, 
while the noiseless service, the festive appearance, 
the soft light showering down on flowers and 
crystal—all combine with a gratified palate, to fill 
him with a sense of agreeable content. Certainly 
this is different from Warfield, where an old-fash- 
ioned housekeeper reigns, and where the element 
of beauty is altogether lacking, how much soever 
of plenty and comfort there may be. How will 
the change strike Alma, he wonders, glancing at 
her fair face, crowned by its tresses of pale gold 
—that wonderful “soft hair on which the light 
drops a diadem,”’ 

He is not able to put his thoughts in words, 
for the patty is so small that conversation is 
necessarily general, and Mrs. Hamilton is at 
this moment talking of Ida Palfrey— describing 
at length, for Mr. Digby’s edification, that young 
lady’s character and achievements. She is assisted 
in the narrative by her brother-in-law, and together 
they review her career so unsparingly that 
Alfna’s dark eyes grew larger in wonder. To one 
of her foreign rearings, such things seem abso- 
lutely incredible—and she says so presently. 

“ Ah, we have changed all that,” laughs Mrs. 
Hamilton. “We fancy that we can improve on 
the wisdom of the Old World—though you must 
not suppose that we have many Ida Palfreys in 
our midst. She is marked because she is alone.” 

«Or because her imitators have not her beauty, 
her audacity or her wealth,” says Hamilton. 

“T have heard of her,” says Digby. “ But I 
am not sure that I have ever seen her—unless she 
was the lady whom I met rattling a very fast pair 
of ponies down the street this afternoon—a 
striking looking woman of the style you des- 
cribe.” 

“No doubt it was she,” says Mrs. Hamilton. 
“Did she draw up the ponies in front of the club- 
house and stand ghere for half an hour with a 
dozen or so men around her? That is what she 
often does.” 

“After sending in for the special man whom 
she wants,” adds Hamilton. 

“And yet that is the kind of a woman whom 
Dare Singleton, with all his fastidious refinement, 
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selects to flirt with,’’ says Mrs. Hamilton. “Cer- 
tainly men are incomprehensible.” 

“T should not fancy that Mr. Singleton was in- 
comprehensible,” says Digby, with a strange in- 
flection of contempt in his tone. “A man who has 
squandered the best years of his youth, and the 
best part of his fortune in dissipation, can scarcely 
possess an inconvenient amount of ‘fastidious re- 
finement.’” 

“You know him, then?” asks Hamilton, so 
much pleased that he could have shaken the 
other’s hand. 

“ Not personally, but by reputation exceedingly 
well. One of the finest plantations in our county 
belonged to his father, and is, I believe, still nom- 
inally owned by himself.” 

“General Singleton left a very large fortune,” 
says Hamilton. 
ducks and drakes out of it for several years. 
Very likely this seems to him a matter of little 
importance, however, since he thinks, no doubt, 
that he can marry an heiress at any time.’ 

“You are not very charitable, Robert,” says 
Mrs. Hamilton, who cannot patiently listen to 
such defamation of her favorite. “No one who 
knows Dare Singleton can believe that he is mer- 
cenary—or that he could possibly become so.” 
says Hamilton, with 
his quiet but significant smile. 

“ Women are not generally bad judges of char- 
acter,” says Mrs, Hamilton, rising. 

It is not until the sliding doors have closed be- 
tween the drawing-room and dining-room, that 
Hamilton answers this remark. 

“Not bad judges of character in general,” he 
says, as his companion and himself light their ci- 
gars. “ But no judges at all of such a man as 
Singleton. He has a peculiar talent for blindfold- 
ing women, Maid, wife, or widow, it is all the 
same—‘the king can do no wrong’ in their eyes. 
And he is king—of flirtation.” 

“He must be a contemptible puppy!” says 
Digby, who has the uncompromising manner 
which a life of solitude fosters in a naturally 
austere person. 

“T should not characterize him exactly in that 
way,” answers Hamilton, who besides being a 
man of the world in a general sense, possesses in 
a particular an almost courtier-like 
smoothness. “Even with men he is exceedingly 
popular—which puppies are not, you know. I 
am not aware that he has ever done a shabby 
thing of any kind—and that is saying agood deal.” 

“ Perhaps the code which defines what are 
shabby things is not a very exa®t one,” says Digby, 
a little dryly. 

“ More exact than you think, perhaps,” replied 
the other. “ Among men of honor it is very well 
understood. Won't you fill your glass? I look 
after Mrs. Hamilton’s cellar myself, and therefore 
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have no hesitation in recommending her wines.” | many sides to their characters,” he says. 





In the drawing-room conversation languishes. 
Mrs. Hamilton has exerted herself to be brilliant 
and agreeable at dinner, but she is really out of 
spirits and does not care to conceal it now. She 
has thrown herself into a large chair and lies 
back with her eyes closed. The windows are 
open at the farther end of the room, and Alma 
strolls to one of them and steps out on a narrow 
balcony. The air is warm and soft; above arches 
a violet sky, tremulous with golden stars, in front 
the foliage of the park is massed in groups of 
dark shadow. The girl stands, looking wistfully 
at the strange heaven bending over her, when the 
sudden-sound of a step just below makes her stop 
and glance down, and as she does so ‘a flower 
which she wears at her throat, falls on the pave- 
ment at Dare Singleton’s feet. 

Even in the starlight he sees and stoops for it. 
Then lifting his hat, he looks up in the face bend- 
ing over the balcony. 

“It is treasure-trove, is it not, Miss Dering ?” 
he says, and the gay, pleasant ring of his voice 
makes Alma forget all that she has just heard of 
him. 

“If you like, Mr. Singleton,” she answers. 
« But it was not intended for you.” 

«One must take the good gifts of fortune with- 
out inquiring too closely why they fall to one,” 
he says. “Are you alone there? May I come 
up to you ?” 

Before she could remonstrate, even if she were 
so inclined, he ascends the steps and from them 
vaults lightly over into the balcony. 

“You see I would make a capital burglar,” he 
says, laughing, as he gains her side. “ Sometimes 
it is the best strategy to storm a position directly. 
If I had entered decorously by the drawing-room 
I scarcely think I should have the happiness of 
being here now.” 

““ Not so soon, perhaps. Your ascent was very 
rapid as well as very successful.” 

“ Not at all, most likely,” he replies. 

She knows what he means, but there is no in- 
dication of it in her voice, as she answers: 

“ Eleanor would be glad to see you, no doubt, 
but just now she is tired, and I think half-asleep. 
Mr. Hamilton and my cousin Mr. Digby have not 
left the drawing-room yet.” 

‘* | heard to-day that your cousin was in town. 
May I ask how you like him? If the question 
is indiscreet, don’t answer it.”’ 

“It is not indiscreet at all. I like him very 
much. That is’’—she hesitates—“I think I shad? 
like him very much, But it is difficult to speak 
with certainty. Sometimes it happens that one has 
known a person for some time before one learns 
that he is altogether unlike what one fancied.” 

She does not attach any significance to these 
words, but Singleton understands what has sug- 
gested them. “There are some people who have 
“Tt is 
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not exactly fair to judge them by any ome side. 
I speak of what I know, beause I am one of these 
people.” 

“ Are you ?” says Alma. She looks up in the 
starlight with a frank, sweet glance. “ Then how 
is one to tell what to think of you?” she asks, 
smiling. 

“TI should like for you to think of me as you 
know me,” he answers. “ Believe that 1 am my 
sincere self when I am with you. How much 
folly I commit when under other influences, it is 
not pleasant to remember; but with you I have 
from the first, felt singularly at rest and free from 
effort. You seem to draw out all that is best in 
me, while what you have shown me of yourself 
has been to me nothing less than a revelation - 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you,” says Alma, 
with gentle dignity. “But I do not like com- 
pliments—though I have heard that yours are 
considered charming. I will take it for granted 
that you think very well of me, and you must take 
for granted that I am properly grateful. Now 
shall we go in?” 

“« Not unless I have vexed you,” Singleton an- 
swers. “I know what you have very likely heard 
of me, but surely you will not refuse me an op- 
portunity to right myself in your opinion, the 
only opinion for which I care a farthing?” 

She has moved toward the window, but at 
this she pauses—a graceful figure in the shadowy 
light—and turns her face toward him. Why 
should you care for my opinion ?” she asks. “And 
if what every one says of you is true,” she goes 
on, with a cadence of amusement in her voice, 
“TI begin to think that I should not care very 
much for yours. So it will be as well for you not 
to pay me any more compliments.”’ 

«“ Remember that the devil is never so black as 
he is painted,” says the young man, seeing his ad- 
vantage. “ And I don’t think I have played the 
devil in any sense to you, Miss Dering. What- 
ever I may be to other women, I should never 
presume to pay you a compliment that was not true.” 

These sincere words touch Alma. “You have 
certainly never been other than very kind to 
me,”’ she says. “ And I am not likely to forget 
it. Pardon me if I have spoken harshly, but I 
could not help thinking that some things which I 
have heard were unworthy of you.” 

“ Ah!” he says, with a genuine sigh. “You 
might hear many things—and some of them sadly 
true—which would strike you in that way. But, 
all the same, there is a distinction to be made be- 
tween what is true and what is false, and what is 
a mixture of both. May I tell you—do you feel 
interest enough in me to care to know—what is 
true and what is false ?” 

“ Does it matter? After all, my opinion is only 
the opinion of one.” 

“ But one sometimes means all—and more than 





all.”’ 





“T should probably not understand you. This 
of which people talk so much—fiirtation, is it 
called ?—is quite new to me. I never heard of 
it until I came to America.” 

“ Thank Heaven you never did! Of all women 
a flirt i 

What treason Mr. Singleton may be about to 
utter is destined never to be known. There 
has been a murmur of voices in the drawing-room 
for a minute—unnoticed by these two—then Mrs. 
Hamilton says, “ Alma is on the balcony, Robert 
—perhaps you had better bring herin.’’ Accord- 
ingly Robert, nothing loth, and with that pleasant 
anticipation of making himself agreeable, which 
comes to a man when he has dined well and on 
whom the champagne has had a mildly stimulat- 
ing effect, walks down the long room, parts the 
lace draperies, and steps out on the starlight bal- 
cony, just as Dare Singleton is in the act of de- 
livering his opinion of a flirt. 

To say that Mr. Hamilton is surprised—and 
not agreeably so—would be to express very poorly 
the manner in which he regards this scene. “I 
beg pardon, Miss Dering,’ he says. “But I 
thought you were alone; and Eleanor asked me to 
come for you. I do not think she was aware of 
Mr. Singleton’s presence.” 

“Very likely not,” responds that gentleman, 
“since I came over the balcony railing.” 

“You must be something of a gymnast,” says 
Hamilton. 

“Gymnastic training is not needed to climb 
from the steps over here. Indeed, it is so easily 
done, that the bolts of these windows ought to be 
looked after very carefully.” 

He says this as they enter the room, and Ham- 
ilton’s eye falls on the flowerin his hand. Surely 
he knows that tuberose—having enjoyed its subtle 
fragrance during the whole of dinner, and observed 
how it rested among the folds of crape at Alma’s 
throat. “If Eleanor doubts ow what her con- 
quering hero is about, she must certainly be infat- 
uated to absolute blindness,” he thinks. 

Mrs. Hamilton is, meanwhile, as much surprised 
as her brother-in-law was at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of her faithless cavalier. She is preparing 
to devote all her energies to the conquest of Gerard 
Digby, when this untoward distraction occurs. 
The change in her expression as the party from 
the balcony enter, astonishes that gentleman, and 
he turns, to be struck by the appearance of the 
man who advances. _Instinctively he feels sure 
that this is Dare Singleton, even before his 
hostess says so. “ I cannot imagine how he comes 
to be here,” she is observing, when the young man 
reaches her side. 

“T kiss your hand, madam,” he says, with the 
graceful gallantry which sits peculiarly well on 
him. “You must pardon my informal mode of 
entrance. I was on my way to the door when I 
saw Miss Dering on the balcony—ard the tempt- 
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ation to join her by climbing over the railing was | 
too great to be resisted.” 

“You know what class of people are said to 
prefer entering by windows,” answers Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. ‘I thought Alma must surely have found 
some attraction besides the stars to detain her so 
long. I am glad I sent Robert for her, since it 
has brought you in to meet a gentleman whom 
you ought to know—Mr. Digby of Warfield.” 

The two gentlemen shake hands, and Mr. Digby 
despite his prejudice is thawed by the sunny charm 
of Singleton’s manner, The latter speaks of the 
hereditary claims of old friendship, and then asks 
a few questions about the county from which the 
other comes. “I have not been there for years,” 
he says. “I have thought lately, once or twice, 
that I would go and look at the old place.” 

“If you mean your own place, I fear you will 
find it very much gone down,” says Digby. 

“Unoccupied places always decay,” says Mrs. 
Hamilton. “ But it is a pity to let such a place as 
yours go down, Mr. Singleton, I was there in 
your father’s lifetime—more years ago than I care 
to count—and I was charmed with everything. 
It was then”—she turns to Mr. Digby—*that 
papa first met your sister—I mean your aunt.” 

Mr. Digby bows silently. This reminiscence is 
not a particularly pleasant one to him. He is old 
enough to remember the storm of his father’s an- 
ger—a storm that has never altogether subsided— 
when his aunt gave herself and her fortune into 
the hands of Vincent Dering. Singleton’s eyes 
quicken with interest. 

“So they met in my father’s house,” he says. 
“That was singular.” 

“ Surely not more singular than that they should 
meet anywhere else,” says Mrs. Hamilton, glanc- 
ing at him. 

He laughs—coloring a little. ‘ No, of course 
not,” he answers. ‘“ But to come in contact with 
the first chapter of a romance is always in- 


” 


teresting. 


“TI am not aware that there was anything espec- | 


ially romantic about my father’s second marriage.” 

“J fancied there might have been,” says Sin- 
gleton, carelessly. ‘One must go back a gener- 
ation or two to find anything like romance. Chloe 
and Strephon don’t marry for love in these days. 
They flirt for two or three seasons, then go their 
different ways and make, respectively, a marriage 
de convenance.” 

“IT doubt if matters are very different in that 
respect from what they have always been,” says 
Digby, rising. 

He crosses the floor to where Alma is sitting, 
and Singleton looks after him. “I am afraid I 
have played the part of AM/onsieur de Trop,” he 
remarks, “ But if you had that poor fellow in 
for serious work, I may be acting as his merciful 
deliverer. He plainly does not think so, but we 
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CHAPTER V. 
BEHIND THE CURTAINS. 


Miss Palfrey has no immediate opportunity to 
express her indignant wrath to Singleton, yet this 
wrath does not cool by delay, nor stand at all in 
need of nursing to keep it warm. Greatas was her 
anger when she saw him carried triumphantly off 
by Mrs. Hamilton, she had no doubt that he would 
soon return and make his peace—but this expect- 
ation is disappointed. Day follows day, and he 
does not come. Evening after evening her draw- 
ing room is filled with other men, but the man 
whom she desires to see does not appear. 

It is not long before she learns the cause of this. 
When ever zs it long before people hear a disagree- 
able thing which either directly or indirectly con- 
cerns themselves? Plenty of adorers has Miss Pal- 
frey who would willingly step into Alfred Lennox’s 
vacated position, and who regard Dare Singleton 
with jealousy and aversion. One of these con- 
stitutes himself the bearer of intelligence which he 
thinks she should know. 

“TI suppose you have heard of Singleton’s 
new fancy, flirtation, amusement—really one 
hardly knows what to call it,” he says to Miss 
Palfrey. “ What a prince of puppies that fellow is!” 

Ida’s blue eyes flash. “ It is well to be a prince 
of something,” she retorts. “A great many men 
are puppies without any distinction.” 

There is a laugh among the three or four per- 
sons present at this; but the news-teller is not 
discomfited—or at least not silenced. 

“ Women generally like such distinguished gen- 
tlemen,” he remarks. ‘* Miss Dering is probably 
no exception to the rule. Singleton is said to be 
very devoted to her.” 

There is an instant’s pause—which every one 
feels to be awkward. “If I followed my inclina- 
tion, I should pitch that fellow out of the window 
—and I have no doubt Miss Palfrey would be 
obliged to me!” thinks one indignant admirer. 
Miss Palfrey, however, controls herself better than 
those who know her best expect. Her bright 
color rises perceptibly, but she does not exhibit 
any sign of anger. On the contrary she laughs 
—but the sound is not expressive of genuine 
amusement. 

“Miss Dering is Mrs. Hamilton’s sister, I be- 
lieve,” she says. “That is good—very good! [ 
am glad that wily widow, who is so fond of. flirt-- 
ing with men young enough to be her sons, has a 
rival in her own house. Will somebody tell me 
what Miss Dering is like? She has lived in such 
a very secluded manner ever since her arrival, 
that I have only seen her at a distance.” 

Several somebodies at once volunteered to des- 
cribe Miss Dering; but the result is not very sat- 
isfactory. She is tall and slender, she has golden 
hair and dark eyes, and graceful manners—this is 
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all that can be gathered. 
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“She will be a reigning belle when she appears 
in society,” says one incautious gentleman. “ She 
inherits a very large fortune.” 

“Heiresses are always reigning belles,’’ says 
Miss Palfrey, with curling lip. “If women who 
have the misfortune to possess money were wise, 
they would mever marry. All menare mercenary.” 

This is rather dismaying to the court in at- 
tendance, but one of them has sufficient quickness 
to parry the thrust. 

“ That charge is rather sweeping,” he says. 
“We might be tempted to think that all women 
are mercenary, considering how rich men, as a 
rule, have only to ask and obtainif we did not 
know better. Miss Palfrey ought to know better 
than to believe that all men think only of money.” 

“ The exceptions are not worth considering,” 
says Miss Palfrey, with a disdain which is almost 
insolent. Yet at this moment she thinks with a 
pang, “ One man does not care for money—but he 
is fickle as the wind!” 

She meets this man at a party the next evening. 
Having entertained no doubt of meeting him, she 
has taken unusual pains with her toilette and 
nearly distracted her maid thereby. The result, 
however, justifies the time and labor expended. 
Silvery-blue silk, fairy-like lace, and flashing dia- 
monds, combine to form a toilette worthy of a 
princess. It is too rich a toilette for a demoiselle, 
but Ida cares nothing for the fitness of things in 
this respect. She would not hesitate to wear the 
coronation robes of a queen if she fancied them 
likely to enchance her beauty. 

Her beauty—which in its order is undeniable 
—has never shown to greater advantage than on 
this occasion. She is so well aware of it that her 
manner is a trifle more assured than usual as men 
throng round her, the color deepens on her cheek 
and her eyes sparkle under the influence of 
the flattery which mounts like champagne 
to the brain. But as the evening advances, 
she becomes a little more sober, There is no sign 
of Singleton, though she knows that the people 
of the house are among his most intimate friends. 

Just as her anxiety on this point is growing se- 
rious, she observes a gentleman in the act of pass- 
ing through the room where she is seated, whom 
a motion of her fan summons to her side. 

“T have not seen you in an age, Mr. Lindsay,” 
she says, graciously, when he has obeyed the sum- 
mons. ‘Sol could not refrain from stopping 
you to say ‘How d’ye do?’ [rarely meet you at 
places of this kind.” 

“I am very rarely to be met at such places,” 
Lindsay answers. “But Mrs. Gresham kindly 
made a point of my coming to-night. I feel some- 
what dazzled—whether by the brightness of the 
ladies’ eyes, or of the chandeliers, it is difficult 


to say.” 
“You might have left the chandeliers out of 


the question,” remarks a gentleman standing near. 





“Surely the ladies’ eyes are bright enough to 
dazzle you.” 

“Some of them are,” says Lindsay, looking at 
the ones before him. 

Their owner taps his arm lightly with her fan. 

“ That will do very nicely,” she says. “It is 
refreshing to meet a man who has mof a compli- 
ment ready on the end of his tongue. Do you 
dance, Mr. Lindsay? Shall I ask you, or will 
you ask me to tread a measure ?”’ 

“The only measures I know how to tread are 
square dances,” replies Lindsay, more and more 
surprised by this graciousness. “ But if you will 
do me the honor to dance one of those with 
me w 

“Certainly,” she answers. “There is a set 
forming in the next room now, I see. Let us go 
and take our places.”’ 

As Lindsay offers his arm, another gentleman 
appears in the door which communicates with this 
first room of the suite, where the hostess is receiv- 
ing her guests, and then Miss Palfrey feels that she 
has sacrificed herself for nothing. She wished to 
dance with Lindsay for no other reason than that 
she might have an opportunity to question him 
about Singleton, and lo! here is Singleton him- 
self. Irrepressible gladness shines in her eyes 
for one instant—the next, the memory of her 
wrongs rises up and nerves her to resentment. 

As he crosses the floor with the evident inten- 
tion of addressing her, she rises deliberately, 
turns quite from him, takes Lindsay’s arm, and 
saying, “Is not the music commencing ?” sweeps 
toward the dancing-room. 

Every one who witnesses the little incident looks 
surprised—every one, that is, except Singleton him- 
self. He only smiles, passes on to a pretty girl sit- 
ting near, lingers at her side for some time, and at 
last enters the dancing room several minutes after 
Ida’s glow of resentment has been succeeded by 
lively regret. 

This regret is very patent to Lindsay—who un- 
derstands better than any other looker-on the 
meaning of the scene just passed. Ida would have 
been tempted to box his ears if she had guessed 
how greatly his heart was rejoiced thereby. “ Dare 
has kept his promise,” he thinks—for it chanced 
that Singleton having found him in the club-house 
on the day of Mrs. Hamilton's daring raid and 
capture, told him the story with much amusement, 
and finally promised to make no effort to concili- 
ate the angered beauty left behind. “ Honestly, 
Phil, I am as anxious as possible to drop the af- 
fair,” he said; and Phil replied, a little sus- 
piciously, “If you ave anxious, now is your op- 
portunity te do it.” 

The opportunity has not been neglected, it seems, 
and hence Lindsay leads Miss Palfrey away with 
the air of a conqueror. One might fancy him a 
lover whose rival has just been snubbed. They 
are barely in time to secure a place in the quadrille, 
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and in the first interval of dancing, she says, with 
a commendable attempt at carelessness: 

« Was not that Mr. Singleton who entered the 
room as we left it? Has he been out of town? 
I have not met him lately.” ' 

“Yes, it was Singleton—we came in together,” 
Lindsay answers. ‘“* No—I am very sure he has 
not been out of town—but I heard him say once 
or twice that he is growing tired of society, which 
accounts, | suppose, for your not having met 
him,” 

“ He must be growing tired of his old friends 
as well as of society,” says Miss Palfrey. 
“At least he certainly neglects them. But I be- 
lieve a new fancy is always an absorbing one with 
him, and I hear os 

She is prevented from saying what she has 
heard. The opposite couples advance and her 
partner and herself must follow their exzample—a 
necessity not to her taste. Some one adds to her 
vexation by stepping on her train, and when she 
returns to her place she observes petulantly: 

“I detest square dances.” 

Lindsay cannot be ungallant enough to remind 
her that it is not his fault that she is dancing one; 
he only says, good-naturedly, “ I feared as much— 
but the infliction will soon be over.” 

She glances up and the expression of his frank, 
pleasant face makes her ashamed of her petu- 
lance. She laughs. 

“ You look very amiable,” she says. “ But I 
am certain you must think me dreadfully rade— 
when I asked you to dance! Please excuse me. 
I am out of temper. Very little puts me out of 
temper.” 

“I suppose so,” replies Lindsay, somewhat to 
her surprise. “ You are hardly to be blamed for 
that—you are not much more than a spoilt child.” 

“Tam not anything more,” she says, impulsively. 
“If there was anybody to tell me what to do, I 
might be different, but there is nobody—and 
probably I should pay no attention if there was 
somebody.” 

“Very probably, I am sure,” says Lindsay, 
smiling. 

“« Still, I should like to have a good, big, honest 
brother—like you,”’ she proceeds still gazing at him. 

Phil. considers within himself that this grows 
alarming. “She can’t possibly want to make food 
for powder of me/” hethinks. Then he laughs. 
“If you consider me eligible for the situation, I 
shall be very glad to fill it,” he says. “It is our 
turn again to dance.” 

After they have gone through the figure, Ida 
has her reward. When she returns to her place, 
she finds Singleton standing there watching her 
with a smile. 

“So you give your friends, now and then, the 
cut direct,” he says. “ How do you reconcile 
such conduct to your conscience? And what 
have I done to deserve it ?” 





, 





The look which she flashes at him would dis- 
concert any,one less imperturbable of temper. 
“ How dare you talk in that manner to me ?”’ she 
says, and turns her shoulder upon him. 

He bears the rebuff with unmoved calmness. 
* May I have the next waltz?” he asks. “ Surely 


you do not mean to dismiss altogether one of the 


most loyal of your subjects ?”’ 

“If you are the most loyal, my prospect of 
finding loyalty in life is not very great,’’ she says, 
turning to him again with a slightly bitter laugh. 
* But I suppose you can have the waltz—because 
you are the best dancer I know.” 

“I never appreciated before the good fortune 
of possessing a pair of nimbie feet.” 

« And your nimble tongue ?—do you appreciate 
the good fortune of possessing ¢hat ?”’ 

“ It depends upon what that does for me. Here- 
tofore it has not accomplished much.” 

“It must have been because you did not give 
it a fair chance, then,” says Idi. The next instant 
she realizes what her words imply, and blushes 
scarlet. ‘Pray go away!” she cries, sharply. 
“ You are making me talk nonsense.”’ 

* And what is so fitting as nonsense for such a 
place as this ?”’ asks Singleton, without stirring. 
“T shall not take any of it au pied de la lettre, I 
promise you that.” 

“To do you justice, you are not very vain—as 
men go.” 

“T have told you before that modesty is my 
great virtue.” 

What can Ida do but laugh at this ?—and hav- 
ing laughed, the mists of her resentment seem to 
vanish. While she stands gayly chattering to Sin- 
gleton, her neglected partner has no alternative 
but to amuse himself by gazing over the brilliant 
room, and in the course of doing this his eyes 
chanced to fall on a mirror in which—among a 
multitude of other faces—is reflected one face that 
he was not expecting to see. 

It is the face of Alfred Lennox—and on it is 
an expression that startles Lindsay more than can 
readily be expressed. Within the sweeping folds 
of some amber curtains which divide an alcove 
from the dancing apartment, Lennox is standing 
—his eyes and attention fixed on Miss Palfrey 
and Singleton. Conceiving himself to be unob- 
served—though the drapery of a lady shows be- 
side him—he has placed no restraint on his 
features, and their expression is significant in the 
extreme. “ I always thought the fellow had some. 
thing sinister in his face—but I never 4mew it be- 
fore,” Lindsay thinks. He is not likely to forget 
it now, however. Hatred, envy, menace—this 
and more, the unconscious reflection betrays. It 
is a strange glimpse of the dark, real side of life, 
in the midst of the gayety and glitter of the bril- 
liant scene where every other face is wreathed in 
smiles and all other eyes are bright with pleasure. 

When the quadrille ends, Lindsay has no alter- 
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native but to resign his partner to Singleton, The 
premature exultation with which he saw her turn 
away from that gentleman has all died. “ Dare 
is a fool,’ he says indignantly, to himself, “ And 
he must pay the penalty of his folly, one way or 
another—I feel sure that it will be a heavy one. I 
almost wish he had seen that face a little while 
ago—and yet it would have done no good. He 
would only flirt harder than ever in pure de- 
fiance.” 

Meanwhile, Dare is circling round the room 
with Miss Palfrey, and when the waltz is over they 
seek the retirement of that same alcove from 
which Alfred Lennox watched them some time 
before, but from which he has now departed. 

It is a pretty place, containing only a téte-a-téte 
sofa of amber silk, and a stand of flowers. Ida 
sinks on the sofa and says: 

“You are fickle and selfish—but you dance 
like an angel! ‘There is no doubt of that.” 

Singleton laughs outright. “Upon my word 
you are pleased to be complimentary !’’ he says. 
“‘ Fickle and selfish !—that is a very pretty indict- 
ment. What proofs have you that I possess those 
engaging qualities ?” 

“« Proofs—bah! Who cares for proofs,” she 
replies. “I Azow it. The manner in which you have 
acted towards me is enough to convince me of it.”’ 

He lifts his brows a little. “I suppose one 
should not be surprised by any degree of feminine 

-variableness,” he says. ‘ But it strikes me that 
this is rather an odd way of fulfilling the covenant 
of friendship into which we entered not long ago.” 

“ And how have you fulfilled it?” she asks, with 
all her pent up anger suddenly flashing upon him 
from her eyes. “ Have you been near me since 
that day when you deliberately walked away with 
Mrs. Hamilton—as if she had any right to over- 
look your conduct. But I understand now better 
than I did then why you went. You were afraid 
no doubt that she would report to her sister where 
she found you.” 

Despite his command of his features, a look of 
irrepressible distaste flits over Singleton’s face. 
He has forgiven many things to this pretty ter- 
magant, but this is something which he cannot 
forgive. The whole fastidiousness of his nature 
rises up in disgust, and he feels that for her to 
take Alma Dering’s name upon her lips is simple 
desecration, 

« Pardon me,” he says. “ But I do not think 
you understand what manner of charge you are 
making. I went out with Mrs. Hamilton as I 
would have gone out with any other lady who 
chanced to be taking leave at the same time with 
myself. I have not returned since then, because 
I have been out of town part of the time and 
part of the time very busy—one must look into 
one’s affairs occasionally, you know.” 

“O yes, I know,” says Ida, bitterly. “ All of 
those things would have been very great barriers 





if you had wanted tocome! I never knew you 
fail to do anything yet that you wanted to do, 
Mr. Singleton. But perhaps there may be some- 
thing in which you will fail at jast,’’ she goes on, 
with her blue eyes flashing. “I shall not be 
sorry to hear of it, if such a thing comes to pass 
—of that you may be sure!” 

“There are a good many things in which I 
may fail,” says Singleton. ** But I do not believe 
that you would be unkind enough to be glad to 
hear of my failure under any circumstances. 
You have a hot temper, ma delle, but I always 
had a suspicion that you had a true heart.” 

The girl’s eyes soften a little, though the flush 
of indignation does not leave her face. “I wish 
I could put you out of it!” is what she thinks. 
What she says, is, “ You are right. I Aave a true 
heart for the few people whom I like—but not for 
people who only use their friends as toys for their 
amusement. I offered to be your friend once, 
Mr. Singleton, I shall never make the offer again 
—but the time may come, perhaps, when you will 
think that you chose badly between Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and myself.” 

She rises as she speaks—rendered by the power 
of sincere feeling almost majestic—and meets a 
young man who appears at that moment between 
the curtains. “I think I have the pleasure of 
being engaged to you for this dance, Miss Palfrey,” 
he says, eagerly; and replying with a gracious 
smile, “ Yes, Mr. Berry,” Ida takes his arm, and 
without a glance at Singleton passes away. 

The latter does not long remain where he has 
been thus left. He feels that having paid his 
tribute to society he may now be allowed to de- 
part, and with an odd mingling of relief and re- 
gret with regard to the interview just ended, he 
leaves the alcove, takes his way through the throng, 
makes his adieux to his hostess, and goes out. 

Pausing at the hall door a moment to light a 
cigar, he is joined by a gentleman who is no 
other than Robert Hamilton. 

“What, Singleton!—is this you?” he says. 
“Like myself you are stealing away without see- 
ing the evening toits close. I am afraid our hostess 
will not be gratified. /am not likely to be greatly 
missed, but you i 

“ Humility is a virtue, my dear fellow,’ says 
Singleton. “But I think you must be aware that 
you are fully as likely to be missed as I am. Will 
you have a light ?” 

“ Thanks,” replies Hamilton. He lights his 
cigar, and then as they pass down the steps and 
walk along the street together, goes on. “ Quite 
a pleasant entertainment—and brilliant consider- 
ing that the season is initsinfancy. The number 
of pretty débutantes was striking—and speaking 
of pretty women reminds one in what radiant 
guise the Palfrey million was out to-night. If 
any other man was in your place, Singleton, I 
should be inclined to congratulate him.” 
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“There is no possible reason why you should 
congratulate me,” replies Singleton, more curtly 
than he often speaks. 

“Is there not?” asks Hamilton. “ Then par- 
don me if I say that it must be your own fault— 
at least Miss Palfrey’s favor is most unmistakably 
marked.” 

“ Miss Palfrey is a coquette of the first water, 
and her favor means simply the caprice of the mo- 
ment,” says Singleton, angry, yet with sense 
enough despite his anger to know that his proper 
role is carelessness. “ We are old friends and 
not likely to misunderstand each other,” 

“Ah!” says Hamilton. The interjection is sig- 
nificant, and by the light of a lamp under which 
they are passing, Singleton sees that his smile is 
also significant. “ A woman is no doubt an in- 
valuable friend—under certain circumstances,” 
he proceeds. “ Byron, who knew a great deal 
about such matters, says, if you remember, 


**« No friend like to a woman man discovers, 
So that they have not been, nor may be, lovers.’ 


“But it must be very rarely that the condition is 
fulfilled, for according to my experience, women 
in all the relations of life, are very certain, sooner 
or later, to give trouble.” 

“ Your experience can not have been a happy 
one,” says Singleton, who has no mind to confess 
how very closely his own opinion concurs with 
this. 

“Tt has been by no means particularly un- 
happy,” the other answers. “I believe our ways 
diverge here. Good-night.” 

Singleton returns the salutation, and then as he 
walks on, says to himself: 

“Confound the fellow’s impudence! I know 
exactly what he meant. A fine report he will 
take to Mrs. Hamilton’s to-morrow! I must be 
before him, if possible, and endeavor to make my 
case good. If it were not for Alma, 


“ae 





my pure and perfect pearl, 
Which I have dived so deep in life to find.’ 

I should let the gossips say and do their worst— 
but as it is, I must retain the good offices of the 
handsome widow so jong as her sister is under 
her roof. Thank heaven the Digbys will soon 
claim her. Any place will be better than this for 
her—and for me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


AN INTERRUPTED TETE-A-TETE. 

Singleton is not able to fulfill his intention of 
forestalling Robert Hamilton in paying a visit to 
Mrs. Hamilton’s house. He calls the next morn- 
ing only to be informed that the ladies are out, 
and in the afternoon he has the pleasure of meet- 
ing Alma on horseback, attended by Hamilton. 
In passing she gives him a bow and a smile, but 
a guilty conscience is proverbially sensitive, and 





he fancies that the smile is not so bright, the bow 
not so cordial, as usual. 

“ A lovely creature, Dare!’’ says Philip Lind- 
say, who is with him. “I have not seen her be- 
fore. What a pure, spiritual face, and what a 
high-bred air! She sits her horse as if she 
knew something about riding, too.”’ 

* She is the loveliest woman I have ever known,” 
says Singleton. “And my knowledge of the sex 
has been, as you are probably aware, rather ex- 
tensive.” 

“ Extensive and exhaustive, I should think— 
but each new charmer is more perfect than any 
who has gone before. I know that of old.” 

“T can’t blame you for thinking so, because you 
know me of old; but you make a mistake in this 
instance.” 

Lindsay gives a quick glance at the speaker’s 
face. “Is it really a serious affair at last?” he 
asks, 

“It is really more serious than I fancy— 
considering that I cannot flatter myself with 
any hope of success,”’ Singleton answers. “ Her 
name expresses her character perfectly. She is 
gentleness itself—and all the more unapproacha- 
ble for being so gentle.” 

“ An agreeable contrast to Miss Palfrey, then.” 

“ Do not connect their names,” says Singleton, 
impatiently. “If you searched the wide earth 
you could not find two beings more utterly unlike 
in all possible respects.” 

“« By Jove! there she is now!” says Lindsay, 
uncovering as a low phaeton drawn by two black 
ponies dashes by—Ida driving with skill and 
grace, while a footman with folded arms and se- 
rene expression of countenance overlooks matters 
from the rumble. Her gayly-striped carriage-wrap, 
striking costume, and flaring hat framing the 
blooming face and wealth of light hair, combine 
to form just the kind of a picture which she likes 
to make. She nods as she passes, and Lindsay 
turns to look after her. 

«« She manages those horses well,” he says. “I 
am inclined to think there is something in that 
girl besides fastness and bad temper, Dare.” 

“ Because she manages a pair of ponies well ?” 
says Singleton. “I fail to perceive the exact re- 
lation of cause and effect. But you are right— 
she really has a warm heart and a generous nature. 
The trouble is that she is so spoiled and self- 
willed that her good traits have no play at all.” 

“They might have if there were any good in- 
fluences around her.” 

Singleton shrugs his shoulders and laughs. “I 
hardly see how any one would set about surround- 
ing Ida with good influences,” he says. 

Meanwhile Hamilton has found in the conjunc- 
tion of Miss Palfrey’s and Mr. Singleton’s ap- 
pearance, just the opportunity he desires for 
introducing a remark which has hovered on the 
end of his tongue all day. 
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* You do not know Miss Palfrey, I beiieve,” 
he says, as that young lady turns her bright blue 
eyes in a broad stare on Alma, “ She is evidently 
anxious to know at least how you look. Apropos, 
I saw Singleton playing the réle of her devoted 
attendant again last night. What a flirt that fel- 
low is.” 

“IT am sorry to hear it,’’ says Alma,with a quiet- 
ness which pleases him, “Iam not only sorry 
that Mr. Singleton can act in such a manner, but 
I am Sorry for that poor Mr. Lennox who is so 
much in love with Miss Palfrey. He came to see 
Eleanor the other evening, but she was very much 
engaged and so he was forced to talk to me, and 
do you believe that he absolutely told me all his 
story; how badly Miss Palfrey treated him, 
and how he believes that Mr. Singleton interfered 
between them and ruined his happiness from mere 
caprice ?” 

“ Yes, I can believe it easily. He is more than 
ready to recount his wrongs to any sympathetic 
listener—and I have no doubt you were very 
sympathetic.” 

“I was certainly sorry for him, though I 
could scarcely restrain an inclination to tell him 
that a woman who could act so badly was not 
worth so much regret.” 

“He has heard that frequently—and to very 
little effect. It is really a desperate matter with 
him, and considering that it is not an ordinary af- 
fair in any way, I think Singleton might for once 
forego his amusement and let it alone.” 

“ | certainly think so,” says Alma, decidedly. 

No more is said on the subject, but Hamilton 
understands that he has spoken to some purpose, 
and he feels correspondingly pleased. Many lit- 
tle things of late—though hardly more than 
teifles light as air—have encouraged his hopes 
vith regard to Alma. One of these trifles was 
her commissioning him to purchase the horse on 
which she is now riding. This, of course, was 
Mrs. Hamilton’s suggestion. 

“Since you will not consent to ride Robert’s 
horse, why not get him to buy one for you?” 
that lady said. “I really think the exercise 
would do you good, and the sooner you under- 
stand that you can have anything in the world 
you want, the better. What is the use of possess- 
ing money—so much money as you have—unless 
you spend it?” 

“I should like a horse,’ replied Alma; “ but 
I do not care to trouble Mr. Hamilton - 

«“ Trouble him!” interrupted her sister, with a 
laugh. ‘“ My dear child, yow could not trouble 
him possibly—not if you asked him to buy you a 
menagerie—but, apart from that fact, he is the 
most obliging of men, and quite accustomed to 
looking after all my affairs. He chooses my 
horses, replenishes my cellar, kindly informs me 
when I am exceeding my income, and altogether 








is my adviser in chief, from a business as well as | 


a friendly point of view. Ask him to buy you a 
horse, just as you would ask him to cash a cheque, 
and I am sure he will do it gladly, and what is 
better, do it well.’’ 

With the matter presented in this light, there 
seemed to Alma no ground for hesitation ; so when 
she saw Hamilton next, she said to him: 

** My sister has encouraged me to ask a service 
of you, Mr. Hamilton. I hope you like to be 
obliging.” 

“TI think I may say without vanity, that my 
reputation is fully assured as that of one of the 
most obliging people in the world,” replied Ham- 
ilton. ‘I shall take great pleasure in serving 
you in any way—do I need to say that ?” 

“ You are very kind,” she said. ‘“ The service 
which I have to ask of you is, happily, not great 
—though it may prove a little troublesome, I fear. 
Will you be good enough to select and purchase 
a good riding-horse for me ?” 

**T shall be happy to do so,” he answered, with 
his thoughts leaping to the immediate conclusion 
that he would not only purchase the horse, but 
attend its rider. Indeed he had a comfortable 
sense that this was included in the arrangement, 
together with a grateful conviction that he was in- 
debted to Mrs. Hamilton for such an advantage. 
“] think,” he goes on, “that I saw to-day a 
horse that will suit you exactly, and I will send 
him up to-morrow for your inspection.” 

The horse is sent up the next day, is examined, 
approved, and purchased, and after this how can 
Alma refuse to allow Mr. Hamilton to attend her ? 
Up to this time she has, though always courteous, 
never encouraged his attentions, and has steadily 
declined to appear in public alone with him. 
This resolution has annoyed Mrs. Hamilion, but 
she has failed to overcome it. 

“My dear,” she would say, vexedly, “you 
must really put foreign ideas out of your mind, 
and understand that in America girls do what 
they like. If you appeared alone with Robert 
every day no one would think anything of it.” 

* Would they not?” says Aima. “ You should 
know your own state of society best; but I think 
I heard you remark the other day that some 
young lady must be engaged to some young gent- 
leman, because she appeared with him so con- 
stantly.” 

* But there is moderation in ail things,” says 
Mrs. Hamilton, somewhat disconcerted; “and I 
am not asking you to appear with Robert con- 
stantly.”’ 

“I very much prefer nct to appear with him 
at all,” replies Alma, quietly. 

And there the matter rests, until the horse 
comes in to change the decision of its owner. 
The latter recagnizes too late the position in which 
she has unguardedly placed herself, but it would 
be too ungracious to refuse to let Hamilton attend 
her in her rides. And then, she thinks, no doubt 
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her sister is right, and what is the custom of the 
country cannot subject her to disagreeable remark. 

Having failed in the morning, Singleton makes 
another effort in the evening, and finds the la- 
dies at home—but he also finds a drawing-room 
full of people, and no chance at all to speak to 
Alma as he longs to do. Indeed it can hardly be 
his fancy that Miss Dering avoids him—evincing 
no desire whatever for conversation of the 
private and confidential order. 

Not until he is going away does he have the 
least opportunity to say a word alone to her. 
Then chance sudden!y ai_d unexpectedly befriends 
him. There has been some discussion about pic- 
tures, and Alma takes an artist, who has been 
talking of them, into the library to show him a 
portfolio of rare engravings. Singleton presently 
follows uninvited, and finds her in the act of re- 
storing the last engraving to its place—the port- 
folio, as he shrewdly imagined, having been 
looked through. 

“Am I not to have the pleasure of seeing those 
pictures, Miss Dering?’ he says, advancing with 
admirable nonchalance. “ Pray do not put them 
away.” 

“They are at your service, Mr. Singleton,” 
Alma answers. “ But if you had come a little 
earlier you would have had the benefit of Mr. 
Canway’s critical opinion upon each one.” 

Mr. Conway looks at the young man with a 
smile. 

“Ido not think Mr. Singleton will greatly 
regret the loss of my critical opinion, so long as 
he has the benefit of yours, Miss Dering,’’ he 
says. ‘I am sorry that I cannot remain to enjoy 
the pictures again myself, but I must now bid you 
good evening.” 

He bows, withdraws, and Singleton—feeling 
that fortune is smiling upon him—sinks into the 
chair just vacated by the artist, and takes the 
portfolio from Alma’s hand. 

“I don’t care a fig for the pictures,” he says. 
«What | care for, and what I came for is to say 
a few words to you! I don’t mean”—as she looks 
a little surprised—* that they are very important 
words, but only that it is a pleasure to say any- 
thing toe you in peace and quietness.” 

“ Indeed !”’ says Alma with a smile, and a slight 
flush on her pearl-fair cheeks. “I do not know 
that I object to the peace and quietness myself,” 
she goes on, leaning back in the softly-toned light. 
** Eleanor’s friends weary me a little sometimes. 
I have never been accustomed to gayety.” 

“Do you call ¢éis gayety ?” asks . Singleton, 
raising his brows. “ Why, Mrs. Hamilton is liv- 
ing in retirement now, compared to her usual life. 
She is very popular, however, and a leader in so- 
ciety, as you are probably aware, and so her friends 
still drop in upon her—not at all deterred by the 
fact that she has a charming sister, who is a social 
card o. the first magnitude.” 





“Mr, Singleton,’ says Alma, endeavoring to 
frown. “I think you have forgotten that I do 
not like flattery.”’ 

“ J flatter you /” says the young man, quickly. 
“ Do you think it possible that I could ? I thought 
we settled that point some time ago.” 

“ Did we ? I do not remember anything of the 
kind.” 

* Search your memory better, then, and believe 
that even if it were possible for others to flatter 
you, it would not be possible for me.” 

“And what is that but flattery of the most 
subtle kind ?”’ she asks, quietly. “ You mean me 
to infer that you think so highly of me that your 
praise could not go beyond your thoughts. No— 
do not speak, please, but listen to me! I do not 
wish to think you altogether insincere, so I will 
believe that you do think well of me, in a meas- 
ure at least, that you are my friend as sincerely 
as I would fain be yours, and therefore, I intend 
to take advantage of this good opinion to offer 
you some advice.” 

A deep flush of pleasure comes to the young 
man’s face. The sweet seriousness of her manner 
touches and thrills him. 

“Tell me anything,” 
“you cannot offer any advice that I shall not be 
glad to hear and to heed.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?”’ she says, as earnestly 
as himself.” “This is nota jest. If I offer you 
advice, I must speak very plainly, and, perhaps 
you may think not flatteringly.”’ 

“I can only repeat that I am more than ready 
to listen; that I am in truth intensely glad that 
you should feel interest enough to speak, and 
you can say nothing that I shall not” — 

“How delightfully quiet and confidential you 
two look!” says Mrs. Hamilton’s voice, so un- 
expectedly that both Alma and Singleton start. 
“ Everybody has gone at last, so I hope I shall 
not interrupt you if I come to be quiet and con- 
fidential too.” 

Halfan hour later, when Singleton rises to take 
his departure, he determines that neither fate nor 
Mrs. Hamilton shall outwit him, and turning to 
Alma, he says: 

“ May I venture to beg a very great privilege, 
Miss Dering? I saw you riding to-day, and un- 
less Mr. Hamilton is so fortunate as to have a 
monopoly of the pleasure of attending you, I 
shall be very happy if you will allow me that 
honor to-morrow ?” 

There is an instant’s pause, in which Alma 
realizes that even if inclined to say no, she could 
not do so without implying that Mr. Hamilton 
has a monopoly of the pleasure of attending her ; 
while Mrs. Hamilton casts about in her mind 
for a possible objection and finds none, and Sin- 
gleton, handsome and composed in manner, stands 
waiting for his answer. Thought is lightning- 
quick, and there is time for various reflections in 


he says, in a low voice, 
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the minds of all three, before the young lady ends 
her brief hesitation by saying : 

“You may come if you like, Mr. Singleton. I 
shall go to ride at four o’clock.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


“IT WILL TRUST YOU.” 

Will not Mrs. Hamilton succeed in throwing 
some obstacle in the way of Alma’s fulfilling this 
engagement? is the doubt which haunts Single- 
ton, as he saunters slowly through the deserted 
streets on his way home that night. Of course 
she will try to do so—that he must expect. But 
will she succeed ? It is evident that she has not 
yet succeeded in influencing Alma’s opinion of 
him, though that she has endeavored to prejudice 
her sister’s mind, he is convinced. He has seen 
this in many slight things; and he has divined 
by the jealous instinct of love, the matrimonial 
plan which is on the fais in favor of Robert 
Hamilton. The knowledge of this last does not 
greatly alarm him, however. He is not offen- 
sively vain, much as he has been spoiled by 
women; bat it is not in human nature not to be 
conscious of certain facts when those facts really 
exist. Singleton is aware that he possesses a 
power of attraction owned by few men: more 
than this, he is sure that with all his faults— 
and he knows that they are many—there is more 
in him which is akin to Alma’s nature, than 
Robert Hamilton’s character can boast. “ And 
surely,” he thinks, taking the cigar from between 
his lips and holding it from him to shake off the 
ashes—“ surely, gentle as she is, she is not one to 
be made a puppet of! If I was but more worthy 
of her, I should fear no rival—at least I should 
not fear Hamilton as a rival. As it 1s—” he 
sighs. Then, with a sudden transition of feeling 
common to his mercurial temper, laughs lightly. 
“If fortune is not my friend in this affair, it will 
be the first time she ever forsook me!” he cries 
half aloud. “ We shall see.” 

In the affair of the ride, fortune is his friend, 
negatively at least, for nothing occurs to prevent 
Alma from keeping her engagement. 

At four o’clock punctually the next day, his 
groom is holding Mr. Singleton’s horse before 
Mrs. Hamilton's door, while that gentleman him- 
self is standing in the drawing-room waiting Miss 
Dering’s appearance. 

She does not detain him long, but enters pres- 
ently, looking so slender in her close-fitting habit 
that she reminds him more than ever of a lily, as 
she crosses the room to a window which com- 
mands a view of the street, and glancing out, 
smiles and says in her sweet voice : 

“T hope you are a good judge of horses, Mr, 
Singleton, for I have one on trial of which I 
should like your opinion,” 








“Every man thinks he is a good judge of 
horses,”’ answers Singleton. “And I am no ex- 
ception to the general rule, in this respect, I must 
confess, Miss Dering. I shall be happy to give 
you my opinion—which may or may not be of 
value. I have not examined your horse critically, 
but I glanced at him as I came in and like his 
appearance. Now let me have the pleasure of 
seeing you on him.” 

“You have good taste, at all events, whatever 
your judgment may be,” says Alma, pausing as 
she descends the steps to admire the animal which 
Singleton’s groom brings forward. “ Whata lovely 
creature,” she exclaims, approaching it and lay- 
ing her hand caressingly on the shining neck. 
“ And a fine animal / should judge.” 

“I think so,” responds the animal’s owner, with 
a smile. 

Then she is lifted to her saddle, he mounts, and 
they ride away. 

As they walk their horses through the streets, 
with an arch of golden-tinted foliage overhead, 
Singleton is conscious of a feeling such as he has 
never known before. It is the first time he has 
ever been alone with Alma without any fear of 
interruption, and while he is anxious to use the 
opportunity to the best advantage, a sense of dif- 
fidence which is absolutely new to his experience 
overtakes him. He has been in love, or faacied 
himself in love, often before, but for the first time 
he is now conscious of a sentiment of reverence 
for the woman he loves, a sense of distrust of 
himself, which makes him feel as if the gulf be- 
tween them is wider than his utmost efforts can 
span. He looks at the pure, perfect face, and a 
keen pain contracts his heart, as he thinks, “ How 
can I dare hope ever to win her!” 

But while this is the under-current of feeling 
and thought, the stream of conversation flows on in 
conventional channels; and never before in his 
life did Singleton so anxiously exert himself to 
amuse, to entertain, to charm, as he now does. 
Apropos of the acquaintances whom they meet 
or pass, he gives a slight, sparkling sketch of the 
character of each—not degenerating into ill-na- 
ture, for he knows intuitively that this would not 
amuse or entertain Alma—but with flashes of hu- 
mor, and occasional unexpected touches of pathos 
that surprise as well as delight his listener. Her 
face brightens to a more lively expression than he 
has ever seen it wear before, and she laughs al- 
most gayly as she suddenly says : 

“Did you ever think of writing a novel, Mr. 
Singleton ?” 

“Who, I?” asks Singleton, with something 
like astonishment. “No, indeed, Miss Dering, 
I never did.” 

“T asked the question,” she says, “ because 
you seem to possess quite a talent for reading and 
describing character—and you have a quick 
sense of humor. You tell a story well, too; and 
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so I thought that possibly you might be a literary 
character in disguise. Only last might a lady re- 
marked io me, apropos of something which had 
just been said of you by somebody else, ‘I never 
should be surprised to hear anything of Mr. Sin- 
gleton, good, bad, or indifferent.’ ” 

“ A flattering opinion, that!” says he, laughing. 

“ Flattering in one sense, certainly—as it sets 
no limit to your ability,” she replies. ‘“ But we 
are fairly in the country now, and here is a good 
road to try my horse’s mettle.” 

They put the horse through all his gaits, end- 
ing with a sharp canter. When this, in turn, is 
ended, and they are again proceeding at a walk, 
“ Well, what do you think of him?” she says. 
And Singleton, with high-minded magnanimity, 
ignoring the fact that it is' Robert Hamilton’s 
choice he is commending, decides in favor of the 
animal, 

“T observed him when I met you yesterday, 
and liked his appearance and gaits,” he adds. 
Then goes on with a little hesitation of manner 
which his intimate friends—Miss Palfrey, for in- 
stance—would scarcely believe possible to him, 
* You donot know how much I envied Hamilton— 
nor how happy I am to have the honor of attend- 
ing you now, Miss Dering.” 

“Tam glad that you asked permission to at- 
tend me, Mr, Singleton,” answers Alma, turning 
her soft, dark eyes on him with a sweet serious 
expression that has in it not one shade of self- 
consciousness or embarrassment. “I am glad to 
have an opportunity of speaking to you alone— 
for I want to speak to you more frankly, perhaps, 
than you may think I have a right to speak—and 
that, too, on a subject which chiefly concerns 
yourself: and which does not concern me at all, 
farther than that I am your friend.” 

Singleton is surprised, and his heart leaps joy- 
fully. He suspects that it may be censare which 
is to come; but who does not prefer even censure 
to indifference ? 

“ Believe me,”’ he exclaims, eagerly, “I shall 
be flattered by whatever you may think fit to say. 
I appreciate your interest, and am grateful for your 
friendship.”’ 

“It is very sincere friendship,” she says, after 
a moment’s pause. “For I never forget where 
it began—at the side of my dear father’s dying 
bed.” She is silent again for a little while, and 
much the same expression which was on her face 
the first time he ever saw it, is on it now. He 
does not wonder to see a dewy brightness in her 
eyes when she fixes them on his again. 

“Tam sure he would have liked you had he 
lived,” she goes on. “I know every expression 
of his face so well, I could tell at a glance how 
a stranger impressed him. It used to be my 
amusement to watch his countenance and tell him 
afterwards what he thought of the people we met. 
And I never made a mistake in reading his coun- 





tenance—nor did I ever know him to be mistaken 
in his estimate of character. I saw at once that 
he thought well of you—and that is why / have 
always thought so well of you; why I never have 
felt as if you were the stranger to me that you 
really are. The recollection of my father is al- 
ways associated in my mind with you, and 
therefore I feel sincere friendship for you—and I 
should like to speak as the advocate of your bet- 
ter self—if I may ?” 

“You may, indeed,” answers Singleton, in a 
low tone, inexpressibly touched by her words, 
voice and manner. “Say what you like—do not 
hesitate to utter any thing which is in your mind, 
for I could not misunderstand anything which 
you might say.” 

Notwithstanding this adjuration, she does hesi- 
tate before speaking again: her eyes sink to the 
ground, and it is with an evident effort that she 
lifts them again to meet his, as she resumes : 

“You will imagine, perhaps, what I wish to 
say when I tell you that a few days ago I met 
Mr. Lennox, and he told me—as I have heard 
that he tells every one—of an affair which has 
caused him a great deal of suffering, and in 
which you are concerned,” 

The blood surges to Singleton’s face, but his 
eyes continue to meet hers steadily, as he an- 
swers : 

“I cam imagine what he told you, because I 
have heard what he has said to others; but I 
hope, I trust, Miss Dering, that you do not be- 
lieve it.” 

“ Only partly,” she replies, “ else I should not 
consider it worth while to appeal to you as I now 
do. I think that you have erred from want of 
thought rather than from want of heart; but this 
does not make the injury you have done to poor 
Mr. Lennox any the less. Is it not most unkind, 
most ungenerous, to sacrifice his happiness for the 
mere purpose of securing amusement to yourself? 
You see I take you at your word—I speak plainly. 
Of course,”’ she adds, hastily, “ if Mr. Lennox is 
mistaken in thinking that it zs only amusement 
you are seeking—if your attentions to Miss Pal- 
frey, which have caused him such wretchedness 
are serious re 

“Ts it possible,” interrupts Singleton, impetu- 
ously, “ that you can think so fora moment! Is 
it possible that you can imagine me so 9 

He stops and sets his teeth into his lip almost 
fiercely for an instant, then resumes in a quieter 
tone, “ You have never met Miss Palfrey, or, I 
flatter myself, you could not for a moment sup- 
pose that I would wish to make her my wife.” 

“ Then, since you acknowledge that you have 
only been trifling with Miss Palfrey, as well as 
with the happiness of her lover,” says Alma— 
and her voice, though still gentle, has taken a 
slight tone of coldness, “ what is one to think of 
your conduct, Mr. Singleton ?” 


? 
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“ Do not think too hardly of it—do not con- 
demn me unheard!” cries the young man, entreat- 
ingly. “Ihave acted wrongly—most indefensi- 
bly, I admit, but the fault was not deliberate. Let 
me tell you the whole story, and I think—I hope 
—that I can exonerate myself from the charge of 
having been guilty of willful error.” 

Alma smiles at his earnestness and says, kindly, 
“T shall be very glad to hear you do so.” 

“] have often thought of late,” says Singleton, 
speaking rapidly and with evidently strong feeling, 
“that I will be very careful and very charitable 
always hereafter in my judgment of others, hav- 
ing so long misunderstood my own character. 
Until within a very few months past, I did my- 
self the injustice to believe that I was a thorough 
epicurean and egotist. Latterly I have learned my 
mistake. My mother died when I was very young, 
and in my education my father had but one prin- 
ciple—that of unlimited indulgence. He used to 
say when sometimes a friend would remonstrate 
with him on the subject, ‘ There is no real evil in 
the boy’s nature, and I am not afraid of his ever 
going very wrong, he will never do anything dis- 
honorable. Of course he has faults, but he 
will soon correct them, when they have brought 
him into trouble once or twice—and that is the 
only thing which wi// make him correct them.’ 
Reared in this easy school of philosophy, I put 
no restraint upon my inclinations, as you may im- 
agine. My father was right, I was not vicious: 
but I had a very pleasure-loving nature. Look- 
inz back now, I think my chief faults were vanity 
and the love of amusement, These two things, to- 
gether with a very susceptible fancy as regarded 
women, combined to make me what is called @ 
firt.” 

He pauses here, and Alma, hearing him draw 
a long breath that sounded almost like a groan, is 
suddenly struck with the perception that she is in- 
flicting great pain on him, without having any 
possible right to do so. She turns impulsively to 
express this thought, but before she can do so, 
he goes on: 

“ You said once—in Paris, it was—that you did 
not understand the meaning of the terms ‘ flirt’ and 
‘flirtation.’ I wish from my soul—and wished so at 
the time I heard you make the remark—that I 
had always been equally ignorant! I can give 
you no conception of how disgusting the very 
sound of the word flirtation is to me now; and 
how more than disgusting, how utterly loathful, 
the thing itself is! But I used to think differ- 
ently. To play at love-making, with the distinct 
consciousness all the time that I was only playing 
at it—to hang on the glances and smiles of some 
divinity of the hour—to see her watch for my 
coming, and lift her eyes to mine, and exchange 
low, murmuring talk with me as if we loved each 
other—it ali seemed very entertaining and harm- 
less occupation to me; and I flirted and was 








flirted with, season after season, by dozens of 
women, without any disagreeable result on either 
side until my evil genius brought me acquainted 
with Miss Palfrey.” 

The manner in which he pronounces this name 
is not disrespectful, yet Alma feels sure from a 
certain indefinable intonation of voice, and a 
scarcely perceptible expression of the nostril, 
that his sentiments towards the owner of that 
name are very similar to those he expressed just 
before with regard to flirtation. She has time to 
think this, for he is no longer speaking with ex- 
citement, as when he began, but on the contrary, 
very deliberately. 

“ When I saw her first,”” he proceeds, “‘ on her 
entrance into society, she was very pretty, had 
some cleverness and a great deal of chic—was, m 
her way, a very attractive girl, and had plenty of 
admirers. I was not one of them; as her style 
did not at all suit my taste. It was well 
known, too, that though quite young, she was 
already engaged—to Lennox as you have heard. 
I had not the slightest inclination to interfere with 
this engagement. Of all the women I ever knew, 
Miss Palfrey is the very last woman I should ever 
have dreamed of marrying. She is—but no 
matter! I do not wish to say anything harsh of 
her; or, indeed, to waste time in saying anything 
at all about her which is not absolutely necessary 
in order to vindicate myself. But this I must say— 
that it was she, not I, who took the initiative in the 
flirtation about which so much has been said. Her 
passion is for universal admiration—and when 
she found that I did not make one of her tram 
of admirers, she exerted herself in every possible 
way to attract me. No doubt it was both weak 
and vain in me to suffer myself to be attracted— 
fgainst my will, and against all prudence—for 
Lennox soon grew jealous, and the world said 
hard things of both Miss Palfrey and myself— 
accusing her of infatuation, and me of trifling. 
I wished to withdraw—lI made the attempt to do 
so again and again ; but with the senseless reck- 
lessness of a perfectly undisciplined nature she 
was ready to defy Lennox, the wishes of her 
friends, the opinion of the world—everything 
and everybody—for the gratification of her owa 
caprice, and her love of contrariety. I was a 
coward, she would tell me, to shrink from the 
wagging of gossips’ tongues. She did not mis- 
interpret my sentiments—s4e did not suspect me 
of trifling. If it pleased her to flirt with me, and 
me to flirt with her, whose business was it but 
our own? Lennox’s? She denied that. She 
was not married to him yet, and might never be, 
if he presumed io interfere so insolently with her 
freedom to do as she pleased. And she broke 
her engagement with him shortly after this. I 
felt then, that the affair had grown too serious for 
farther trifling; and since I could release myself 
in nd other way, I cut the knot of the entangle- 
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ment which had gradually woven itself about me, 
by going abroad. This was last spring; and al- 
most the first letters which I received after my 
arrival in Europe, informed me that Miss Palfrey’s 
engagement was on again.” 

“Mr. Lennox told me,” says Alma. “ That 
as soon as you were gone, Miss Palfrey renewed 
her engagement with him, and that when you 
heard this you came back immediately—though 
you went with the intention of staying a year.” 

“TI did go with the intention of staying a year 
—perhaps longer. But heaven knows it was not 
anything connected with Miss Palfrey or her en- 
gagement, which brought me back. So far from 
that, I determined when I heard of it, to remain 
away until she was married.” 

« And why did not you keep that determination 
—which was certainly a wise one?” asks Alma, 
simply. 

Singleton flushes so deeply at this question, 
that she feels how indiscreet it was to ask it, and 
for the first time colors slightly herself, as she 
says: 

« Pray, excuse me. 
very impertinent, Mr. Singleton 

“Excuse me,”’ he interposes. “ You are very 
kind, very generous, to give me the opportunity 
and permission to explain what has been so mis- 
represented as to do me great injustice. I will 
tell you later why I did not keep my resolution to 
remain away. Let me finish what I have to say 
about Miss Palfrey first—for indeed the subject 
has become almost intolerable to me. 

“TI came back without the most rerote thought 
of Ida Palfrey—and it is not too much to say that 
I was positively shocked to learn, as I did at once, 
that she had dissolved her engagement a second 
time—and more annoying than I can express, to 
find that this most inexcusable conduct was con- 
nected by rumor with my return. I resolved 
to prove to the world the falsity of the rumor by 
avoiding the most casual meeting with the young 
lady, but Ps 

He hesitates, and Alma says with gentle re- 
proach: 

“« But the very first day after your return, fou 
spent the morning with her.” 

*« No, I did not spend the morning, but I called 
on her—not voluntarily ’’—he speaks reluctantly, 
and there is a permanent flush on his face by this 
time—“ but by her own request.” 

Alma makes no comment on this revelation: 
the expression on her countenance, however, is 


’ 


Iam afraid I have been 


” 











very significant. 

*T told you,” continues Singleton, “ that_love 
of admiration is her ruling passion. Partly that, 
and partly her wish to defy and punish Lennox for 
some jealous accusations made by him, induced her 
—to request me tocall on her. My first impulse 
when I read her note summoning me, was to de- 
cline absolutely to place myself in such a false 


’ 





position; but on consideration, I decided to go— 
more for the purpose of pleading Lennox’s cause 
than for any other reason—though I was anxious 
to make her understand that I was done with the 
old flirtation. I failed utterly in both objects. 
She resented highly my advocacy of Lennox’s 
claims. But I will not tire you with a descrip- 
tion of her unreasonableness. It is enough to say 
that I was greatly relieved and rejoiced when Mrs, 
Hamilton’s entrance gave me an excuse to take 
leave at the same time as herself. I have not 
seen Miss Palfrey since then, until a few nights 
ago, when I met her ata ball, and after waltz- 
ing with her once, was dismissed from attend- 
ance on her in so cavalier a manner, that I feel 
myself exonerated from the necessity of any far- 
ther ceremony in dropping all but the most 
formal acquaintance with her.” 

There is a silence of some minutes’ duration, 
Singleton watching Alma’s countenance anxiously 
to discover, if possible, what effect his explanation 
has produced on her. She looks up at last and 
says: 

*“ Thank you for having told me this, Mr. Sin- 
gleton. I think I understand even more than 
you have told me—for I have heard a good deal 
about this affair from other people.” 

“ And you acquit me of blame, I hope ?” 

“ Not entirely. I cannot understand how you 
suffered yourself to be led into doing what you 
knew you ought not to have done.” 

“You think I have acted very weakly,” he 
says, with a pained look. 

“ Frankly speaking, yes,’ 
perhaps you could not help it. Only 

*«* What ?”’ he asks, as she hesitates. 

“ Only—I was going to say—we ought always 
to be able to help doing that which will injure 
another, and I hope, O, I do hope, that you will 
keep your resolution about Miss Palfrey—for poor 
Mr. Lennox’s sake.” 

“I shall certainly keep it,” he says. “I have 
a much more powerful reason for doing so than 
the fear of hurting Lennox—though that fear has 
always weighed with me very seriously. Miss 
Dering, will you let me tell you what this reason is? ’ 

She looks a little surprised. “Of course you 
may tell me,” she answers. “I shall be glad to 
hear.” 

“Tt is because I love you,” he says, in a tone 
of suppressed passion. “And every hope of my 
future life depends up6n my being able to win 
your trust and love.” 

Alma does not utter a word, she is more than 
astonished now—she is almost confounded by 
this unexpected declaration. Her color comes 
and goes; once or twice, to Singleton’s great con- 
cern, she seems on the point of bursting into tears. 

“] have startled you,” he says. “And I fear 
not pleased you. But what could I do save speak ? 
You asked me why I broke my resolution, and 


she answers. “ But 


” 
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returned home so much sooner than I intended ? 
I answer, because in the two or three times that 
we met, I learned to love you—to love you as a 
man loves but one woman in the world. I have 
been weak and vacillating heretofore—faulty and 
selfish, I fear—but I feel within myself the capa- 
bility of better things. If you will but trust me 
—if you will but love me! Am I too presumptu- 
ous in asking this? Is it impossible ?” 

Alma has somewhat recovered her self-posses- 
sion—but she is very pale. “I scarcely know 
how to answer you,” she says, “ you have aston- 
ished me so much. If I had had the faintest 
suspicion of any such feeling as this on your part, 
I could never have spoken to you as I have this 
afternoon—I could never have mentioned the 
name of another woman to you—” she breaks 
off abruptly, then exclaims again, with almost a 
sob, “O, Mr. Singleton, you have made me feel 
as if—as if I had acted in an unmaidenly man- 
ner—as if I were almost as unwomanly as—I 
mean,” she adds, in confusion, “that I did not 
know, that I did not suspect—anything of this 
kind.” 

“ I saw you did not, and that was the reason why 
I could not refrain from speaking, perhaps pre- 
maturely. But now that. you do know it, will 
you not try to trust me—try to love me ?” he asks. 

“TI do not know whether I can love you—we 
must wait and see. But I will trust you,” she 
says, with a tremulous smile. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
e- 


L’ADIEU. 


The ship o'er wave of dark blue main, 
Bears him I love from me again ; 
And my sad heart is sore with pain 
To-day! to-day! to-day! 
Oh, moon and stars, let thy pure light, 
Guide safe his vessel's path aright, 
As far he sails into the night 
Away! away! away! 
Oh, wind,my parting message bear, 
Show him my sorrowing heart's despair ; 
Tell him the grief I do not dare, 
For me! for me! for me! 
Oh, love, one holy tender kiss, 
I fling across the wide abyss, 
Which separates our souls from bliss, 
To thee! to thee! to thee! 











SoME one having urged Tasso to avenge him- 
self upon a man who had done him many injuries, 
he said, “I wish to take from him neither his 
property, nor his life, nor his honor, but only his 
ill-will towards me.’ 

GARMENTS that have one rent in them are sub- 
ject to be torn on every nail, and glasses that are 
once cracked are soon broken; such is a man’s 
good name, once tainted with reproach. 
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SPHINX. 





It was New Year’s morning. Juliet sat up in 
bed and looked around her. She heard the 
family going about saying: “ Happy New Year! 
Happy New Year!” “This day, then,” she 
thought, “ is the first of a omg year.” 

Just then she heard a tiny voice; it seemed to 
be talking to itself. It was saying, “1 shall get up 
earlier now and dress soon, that I may eat break- 
fast with the family. I will go cheerfully to bed 
at night. I will not slam doors, I will remem- 
ber to be gentle and quiet when there is sickness 
in the house. I will not slide down stairs on the 
bannister and frighten everybody. I will” 
but here the door opened, and nurse walked in 
to dress Juliet. 

“I heard a voice of some little person talking 
just now!” said the little girl, getting slowly out 
of bed— 

“ The Whispering Fairy, I suppose.” 

“ Do you read/y think it was a real fairy, Mar- 
garet?” said Juliet, opening her eyes very wide. 

“Yes indeed! She comes every New Year’s 
day.” 

“ Why ¢hen ?”’ asks Juliet— 

“Oh, she knows people will pay more heed to 
her upon that day, than upon any other in the 
year.” 

“She seemed to be making many promises,” 
observed Juliet, running to the window and raising 
it quickly, to break off an icicle to eat. 

“Oh, I know her!” answered the nurse, 
smiling broadly, “she runs about from one per- 
son to another, and generally commences with: 
* Well, this is the first day of the year, and I must 
turn over a new leaf,’ and then she tells all that 
she will improve during the year.” 

“Do you think, Margaret, that she has been 
down stairs among the others, and up in the boys’ 
room, this early in the morning ?”’ 

*« I’m pretty sure she has, if they are all awake. 
She takes good care that no one ‘shall be asleep 
when she is about. It is afterwards that they fall 
asleep and forget her.” 

“ Does this make her angry, nursie ?” 

“ No—but it annoys, very seriously, another 
fairy who likes to go with her; or who, not always 
being able to do that, follows in her footsteps as 
fast as possible.” 

“ Why, 7 did not see the other fairy, or hear 
her,” said Juliet, eagerly. 

* Perhaps you will, if you try very hard?” 

“ How?” asked the little girl, impatiently. 

* Let us go down stairs and find out,” replied 
Margaret, kindly taking her by the hand. 

As they entered the sunshiny breakfast-room 
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together, Juliet’s mamma looked up brightly, 
saying, as three boys rushed in by another door, 
“ Have any of my children heard the Whispering 
Fairy this morning ?” 

“ Why, mamma!” exclaimed they in a breath, 
‘do you know about her also?” 

“ Ah, I see that you Aave heard her. She is 
never seen—it is the other fairy who appears in 
full view.” 

While Juiiet stood gazing at her mamma, and 
Rob, in his hurry to get to breakfast, knocked 
over a chair, Harold returned to the door through 
which he and his brothers had entered, and 
quietly closed it. 

“I saw the ‘other fairy just now! ”’ exclaimed 
the father. 

“ Where ?”’ said Juliet, springing to the win- 
dow, and looking searchingly over the snow- 
covered lawn. 

“She was in-doors, this time!” 
mother, with a funny smile. 

“ And did you see her foo ?”’ asked the little 
daughter. 

“ Quite plainly.” 

“So did I!” said nurse Lowrie. 

“I didn’t,” said Rob, sullenly. 

“Neither did I!” squealed out little Mat, in 
his high tones; “ but we don’t wear glasses.”’ 

“Harold, did you see her?” inquired Juliet, 
looking at him, sharply. 

Harold blushed. ‘The father and mother ex- 
changed glances. 

“ T think I dd,” he answered, with some hesita- 
tion; “though not so plainly as father and mother.”’ 

“I said it was because ¢hey wore glasses,” 
screamed out little Mat, in a shrill voice, that was 
full of triumph. 

“Tt was Harold’s modesty that prevented his 
seeing her as clearly.” 

“* Why be so mysterious?” asked Rob, now in- 
terested; “I hate mysteries!” 

“Then you will hate your life, my dear boy, for 
life is fud/ of mystery.” 

“Well, I think it is foo trying!” exclaimed 
Juliet, beginning to cry; “that she should be 
right here, in this very room, and I not see her.” 

“ But dear, you 4eard the other one—and her 
companion is not very far off to those who look 
for her,” answered her mother, soothingly. 

“Am I not looking just as hard as Harold?” 
persisted Juliet,between her sobs, 

“No dear, not in the same way. When the 
Whispering Fairy came to Harold this morning 
he immediately began to search for her compan- 
ion, and it was not long before he found her.” 

“ What is the Whispering Fairy’s rea/ name ?” 
asked Rob. 

“Oh! if we told that, you would soon see the 
companion !’’ answered both parents, 

“ Well, have they the same name?” inquired 
Juliet— 


said her 





“ They have the same first names—but the last 
are widely different.” 

“ Different as Smith and Cadwallader?” piped 
up little Mat, four keys higher. 

“Just about,” answered his father. 

The children were quiet for some time; their 
thoughts were busy—even too busy to notice the 
dear little snow birds that were twittering on the 
broad porch, and picking up the crumbs, “Sleek,” 
the long greyhound, poked his cold nose under 
each elbow as if testing their generosity in the 
way of slipping a sly morsel into his expectant 
mouth; but they pretended not to see him—their 
thoughts were full of the Whispering Fairy. 
After the meal they followed their father into the 
library. 

“Oh, papa, as you will be home all day, do 
get up some fun!” 

“Children, before I plan anything for your 
amusement, let each child tell me what the Whis- 
pering Faury has said to him or her this morning.” 

“I didn’t hear her a¢ a//,” rejoined Rob. 

* Not when nurse said, ‘ Happy New Year!’” 

Rob looked thoughtful for a minute—* Oh, 
after shat, I thought 46 

“The Whispering Fairy said,” corrected his 
father. 

“The Whispering Fairy said ; ‘ Rob, if you do 
wrong to-day, you will do wrong all the year.’ * 

“But that would not be ¢vwe,” interrupted 
Harold. 

“Then he did not hear the Whispering Fairy,” 
replied their father. 

“Now wait a minute, please! next she said: 
‘I shall not cheat at marbles ¢Ais year—it is a 
mean trick, and always makes the boys angry. I 
shall not play truant—it worries my father and 
mother. I shall not swear—because God will be 
displeased, and because Mat is sure to think it 
‘big,’ and say it over right after me. I shall not, 
in coasting, take most of the rides down the hill, 
and upon pretence of making snow-balls, allow 
the little fellows to pull the sleds up to the top 
again.’ That’s all!” concluded Rob. 

“ Now, Juliet!” 

And the little daughter of the family related 
what you already know. 

«Come, Mat!” 

Mat turned round on his heel, and smiled 
comically. “I was so sleepy, papa—she passed 
me by.” 

The children all laughed. 

“Have you not heard her during breakfast 
time?” 

“Oh, yes! just once she said: ‘ Mat, stop kick- 
ing Rob under the table; you wouldn’t like to 
have Ais sore shins.” 

The children laughed so loudly, their father 
had to call them to order. 

“ Now, Harold!” 

“Father, the Whispering Fairy said, ‘I am 
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older; I wish to act in every way more like a real 
gentleman—to think of everybody first and myself 
last.” 

“ That was very beautiful, my children, was it 
not,” asked the father, looking earnestly at his 
eldest son. “ Now, to-day we shall spend the entire 
day looking for the other fairy,and in the evening 
we will meet in this library again, when I am 
sure the one who has seen her oftenest will tell 
the real names of both fairies.” 

“ Now for the fun!” sereamed out little Mat in 
high glee. 

“First, I shall drive your mother, Juliet and 
Mat over in the sleigh to Belleville, to take a tur- 
key or two to some poor families, and you boys 
can have ‘a hitch’ as you call it, or take your 
sleds and coast on the hill till our return.” 

“Oh, Belleville! Belleville!” shouted they. 
“Tolly ! why it’s four miles over a splendid road.” 

Soon a scarlet sleigh was brought to the door 
by a pair of glossy black ponies, wearing the 
brightest of bells, and decorated besides with 
scarlet lines. Juliet and her mother sat upon the 
back seat, and Mat upon a little one opposite; 
while their father was seated away above them, 
and had already gathered the lines in his hanid, 
when there was a violent scuffle behind, for the 
boys were hitching their sleds in great haste to the 
back of the sleigh, and crack! went the whip, and 
away flew the ponies. Jingle, jingle, jingle, jin- 
gle, went the bells; Juliet laughed merrily, her 
brothers shouted, and they all agreed New 
Year’s day in the country was just the best thing 
out. 

Oh! what a morning it was, my children! 
A perfect fairy-land! for everything was white 
and pure like fairy-land should be. The fields 
had this lovely covering called “snow” all over 
them, the bars of the fences looked too delicate 
for boys to climb, for they were fleecy and gilded 
with sunlight. The great evergreens looked like 
hundreds of Christmas trees for God’s poor. Oh! 
how their branches sparkled with gems, and 
flashed with rainbow tints! Oh! how they waved 
in the crisp, cheery breezes! The children were 
happy, and do you wonder? God intended 
children to be happy. I wish you could have seen 
that merry party skimming along; the jingle-jan- 
gle of the bells getting faster—faster—faster, until 
they sounded like: “ Ting-a-ling—ting-a-ling— 
ting-a-ling !’’ 

“ Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted Harold and Rob 
from their sleds, which were going bumpety- 
bump past many a home where the people looked 
smilingly from the windows. 

Suddenly Juliet called out: “ Mother! make 
Mat stop !”” 

“1 can’t help it,” said he. 

“You can!” 

“ My legs are short, and w// go up !”’ returned 
he, plaintively. 





“ He is kicking me, mother!” 

“ You are a cry-baby,” retorted Mat. 

“T am not,” answered Juliet, sharply. 

* When father is driving down hill, my back 
goes down and my legs go up!” squealed Mat, 
higher than ever. 

“Well, it is very unpleasant for me,” retorted 
Juliet, looking quite hurt. 

“If papa will stop ’—his father reined in 
hurriedly—*“ I will get ott and ride on a sled, 
and let one of the boys, whose legs are long 
enough to seep down, get in and sit opposite 
you.” 

“Oh! yes, a pretty excuse to go coasting!” 
answered Rob, ill-naturedly; “you are tired of 
riding in the sleigh !” 

“ No—I am really afraid of falling off the sled, 
and of being left miles behind you—yet I am 
willing to try.” And the little fellow climbed 
over the side of the sleigh with difficulty. 

“The other fairy! The other fairy!’ ex 
claimed both father and mother, with animation. 

“Where? Where?” called Juliet. 

“Right here inthe sleigh!” answered the mother. 

Juliet looked in every corner of it, and under 
the buffalo robe. “She must be very Uitte, 
mother?” she said,in a disappointed tone. 

“‘ Big enough to be seen,” replied her mother, 
serenely. 

Now their attention was drawn toward: the 
three brothers. Little Mat was standing knee 
deep in snow, looking anxiously at the other two. 

“I wouldn’t have come,” Rob was saying, “ if 
I had known all our arrangements would be up- 
set; we wanted to coast, didn’t we, Harold? We 
didn’t care a pin to ride in the sleigh. Isn't this 
more fun, Harold? ”’ 

“ Yes indeed,” he replied. 

“ T am awfully sorry my legs are so short,”’ said 
little Mat, dolefully. 

“Juliet is a goose!” retorted Rob sullenly. 
“ She has destroyed all our pleasure!” 

“ Hurry up, children!” said their father, “the 
horses will get cold standing during this parley !” 

“ Harold don’t want to give up his sled either!”’ 
persisted Rob, “ do you, Harold?” 

““No—but Mat, I guess I’ll get into the 
sleigh—here, I'll fix you on my sled; now hold 
fast, and if you fall off, shout right loudly””—and 
the eldest brother kindly seated the youngest and 
turned toward the others, when there was a loud 
cry of “the other fairy!” from the father and 
mother. 

Juliet’s eyes flew around the sleigh. “Oh 
mother, I would /ée to see her—but how can 
there be room for her, unless she is very tiny?” 

“ Oh, she was outside this time !" 

“Oh, mother, you do love to tease me!” com- 
plained Juliet— 

“Oh, you are very easily teased, you spoiled 
child!” responded Rob, gruffly. 
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“Ga-lang!’’ screamed littlke Mat—and the 
father whipped up, and on they went to several 
cottages, where the people came out tomeet them, 
and then to bless them, as many a good thing 
came out of a large basket stowed beside the gen- 
tleman who drove. Then they turned around 
and drove quickly home again—and were health- 
fully tired and hungry when they entered the 
broad hall, beautifully decorated with holly and 
laurel, and drew near the cheerful, glowing 
wood fire inthe dining-room, a red-nosed little 
group, with tingling toes. 

“Come, Miss Juliet!” said nurse Lowrie, en- 
tering presently ; “ it is time to dress for dinner.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to have my hair fixed, or 
wash my hands, and this dress is nice enough— 
but it does smell a little of the buffalo robe; I 
guess maybe I fad better go with you, nursie.” 
And the little girl put her hand in the larger one 
extended, and disappeared. 

“The fairy! the fairy!” shouted the father 
in the hall. 

His sons tumbled over one another into the 
hall to see. 

“ Papa, this is a real April Fool!” exclaimed 
Rob. 

“My legs are so short, 7 couldn’t run fast 
enough to see her,” explained little Mat, breath- 
lessly. 

Harold smiled, saying nothing. 

“Oh, I know now!” called Juliet from the 
upper hall, and peering down upon them through 
the railing. 

“Juliet! Juliet! keep it a secret till this even- 
said the mother. 

“ Papa,” said the children later, when at din- 
ner, “ you did not tell us what the Whispering 
Fairy said to you—neither did mother tell a 


ing, 
’ 


word,” 

“ They deserve to hear, I’m sure!” said their 
mother to him. 

“Well, one thing I heard was: ‘Instead of 
smoking ten cigars a day, I’ll limit myself to 
three. And I won't puff right in my wife’s face 
when she is reading aloud, and then ask her why 
she don’t see the doctor about that cough !’” 

The children burst into a merry peal of 
laughter. 

*‘ And I,” said their mother, “ heard a resolute 
voice, saying : ‘I will see that my husband finds 
his papers and books undisturbed by the person 
who dusts the library—so that anything of im- 
portance will never be mislaid.’” 

A broad smile, and a low bow from their 
father, made all the children look from one to 
the other, wondering why both parents seemed so 
pleased with one another. 

After a while they had a dessert of oranges and 
nuts after a nice mince pie—and then they went up in 
a long hall and played battledore and shuttlecock 
most of the afternoon. After that their father 








read them a story, Then before tea they went 
out for a half-hour and had a snow-ball battle— 
for the snow was soft, and they threw them 
lightly. Oh, how beautiful it was out on the 
lawn just before twilight—the evening sun, rosy- 
red, made the lovely snow blush in its reflection ; 
a half-moon arose above the dark woods, and the 
diamond evening star swung sparkling in a light, 
curly cloud. God made the first evening of the 
New Year young and fair. 

After a simple supper of oatmeal and milk the 
children anxiously gathered in the library. _Lit- 
tle Mat left all the doors open, and watched for 
the other fairy to come in. Rob looked as if it 
was all a cheat, and threw himself carelessly 
down upon the rug in front of the fire. Juliet was 
on tiptoe—all expectation, two dimples dancing 
in her rosy cheeks. Harold had slipped his arm 
lovingly about his mother’s waist, and glanced up 
in proud shyness, at being nearly as tall. 

“ Now children, who can guess the names of 
the two fairies ? ”’ 

“ J can,” said Juliet, promptly. 

* So can Harold,” said little Mat. 

“ Ladies first!” said he, gallantly. 

“The real name of the Whispering Fairy is 
Good Intention, and that is why she was not 
seen; and the name of her companion is Good 
Endeavor, and that is why she was seen.” 

Now, there was only ome who had not seen her, 
nor caught her. He laid on the rug, nor looked 
away from the fire. 
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EACH BIBLE WORD ’S A GLIT- 
TERING STAR. 


BY B. C. LEECH. 





When evening shadows first appear, 
The eye can trace each starry gem ; 
Then others come, distinct and clear, 
Till heaven is one vast diadem, 
Thus, studying the Book Divine, 
At first we see but one bright ray ; 
But as we seek, new glories shine, 
We find it all a starry way. 
Each little word with radiance gleams 
As orb in yonder arch above ; 
We read: each page the brighter grows, 
Till we are filled with heavenly love! 





-@- 


How few are clearly and vividly impressed 
with the great truth that each, in his own sphere, 
should live for mankind, as Christ did—for the 
redemption, instruction, and exaltation of the 
race; and that the power to do this, in his proper 
sphere, abides equally with the humblest as well 
as the highest. 

PUBLIC opinion is a second conscience, 
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FUN For Tax Fireside. 


A HELP TO MOTHERS. 





Playing at Oplics—No. 2. 





JESSIE FE. RINGWALT. 


Several instances have already been given, in 
which a little child can be taught to correct the 
errors of vision, by a slight knowledge of the 
science of optics. Another proof of the danger 
of relying entirely upon appearances, is furnished 
by the accompanying diagram of two arches or 
curves, 


The arch or curve, No. 1, as it stands in the 
picture, appears to be considerably shorter than 
the one marked No, 2. Let a tracing be made, 
however, upon stiff" paper or cardboard, and the 
two arches cut apart, and laid upon each other ; 
then they will be found to be of exactly the same 
size. By transposing the pieces, and placing No. 
2 above No.1, every observer will again pro- 
nounce the upper one to be the shortest; the op- 
tical delusion being cause by the fact that the eye 
in following down the right inclined line, or 
radius of the upper arch, receives the impression 
that the lower curve is much the largest. 

A play almost as simple as the infant’s game of 
Bo-peep, can serve to attract a child’s attention 
to the fact that the use of both eyes-is necessary 
to complete and accurate vision. Thus, choose 
some out-door object which is seen through the 
window, on a line with the central upright frame 
into which the panes of the sash are fitted. 
When the right eye is closed and sight taken with 
the left, the object will seem to move suddenly 
towards the left; but if the left eye is then closed 
and the right eye opened, the same object will 
seem to jump towards the right. The reason for 
the variation is found in the fact that the right 
eye, when used alone, observes the object to the 
right of its true position, while the left eye views 
it as much toward the left, and the action of both 
eyes at the same time is required to settle its cor- 
rect situation. In-doors, this lesson can be re- 
peated by letting the child take sight at an object 
across the upright rung in the back of a chair. A 
little invalid lying in bed, can snatch a few mo- 
ments relief from weariness by resting the end of 








a lead pencil or slender stick upon his breast to 
steady it, and then looking past it at the panel of 
a door or a picture. A piece of writing paper 
held upright in the same manner makes the ap- 
parent change of position more distinct, and will 
serve to beguile the thoughts of a sick child from 
the suffering of enforced repose. 

The manner in which the light spreads, or 
diverges from a luminous body, is seen at night 
in the rays or lines that proceed from a candle; 
or in the daytime by the pencil of light, which, 
penetrating through a crack in a window-shutter, 
widens through the shaded room, and seems to 
paint a space of sunshine upon floor and wall. 
The lines that bound this bar of light will be 


observed separating from each other as they pro-’ 


ceed, just as the rays spread away from the can- 
dle in the picture. The squares, or blocks, are 
intended to show that when the flame illuminates 
one square foot of space at the distance of one 
foot, it will light up a surface four times as large 
or four square feet at a distance of two feet; 
when removed to three feet distance the same 
flame will shed its light over a surface of nine 
square feet. 


















































By walking to and fro at various distances be- 
tween the flame of a candle and a light-colored 
wall, a child will soon prove for itself that its 
Shadow increases and diminishes in the same 
rapid manner. Some fun for the fireside can be 
made by pinming a sheet of paper upon the wall, 
where a good deep shadow is obtained, and 
drawing upon it with a pencil the outline shadow 
of a person’s head in profile. When not much 
enlarged, the portrait thus obtained may prove a 
very tolerable likeness, while the exaggerated 
shapes thrown at a greater distance are often 
amusing caricatures. 

A stiff piece of card, pierced by a small hole, 
furnishes a simple toy that exemplifies the same 
principle. The child, when wondering that a 
large object can be seen through so small an ap- 
erture, may also be shown that the whole of 
a great building is visible through a small pane 
of window-glass, and that, more wonderful still, 
a landscape of many miles extent is observed 
through a little hole in the eyeball! 
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That rays of light passing from an object move 
through the air in direct or straight lines, should 
be impressed upon the memory. This can be easily 
shown by throwing several shadows at the same 
time from the same object. In our illustration, 
three candles are placed so as to produce three 
shadows from the ball upon a wall. By mov- 
ing the candles, the direction can be changed at 
will, every position further proving that the rays 
of light fall in direct lines, although diverging from 
the illuminating body. Of course, gas jets or 
lamps can be used in all the experiments de- 
scribed, but candles are mentioned as being 
specially convenient. 
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The shadow produced by the action of a single 
light or flame is deep and Uistinctly marked, while 
the presence of other lights will decrease the 
depth or intensity of the darkness. This can be 
clearly exemplified in the experiment just de- 
scribed by extinguishing two of the candles. The 
one shadow remaining will instantly grow much 
deeper, and it will become much more faint when 
the candles are relit. 

The shadows cast by the moon have especial 
depth and richness, as there is no light to decrease 
the intensity of shade. 

The fleeting and delicate shadows cast by the 
clouds upon a hillside of waving grain, or upon 
a smooth surface of water, may well be noted for 
their beauty and variety ; while a young child can 
be led further to observe that the dark clouds of 
a rainy day cast the earth into a deep shadow, 
and hide the sun from our eyes, just as a thick 
curtain drops before a lighted lamp. 

That the rays of light, however numerous, never 
conflict with each other, can be prettily proved by 
the simple experiment of placing a row of can- 
dles upon a table, and holding upright in front of 
them a sheet of paper or card-board, pierced by 
a small hole. The rays of light from each of the 
flames will pass severally through the aperture, 
and form a luminous spot or image upon a white 
cloth, or piece of paper, laid flat upon the table. 

VOL. XCVIIL.-10. 





The old and popular game of Shadow Buff 
belongs, rightfully, to playing at optics, and is es- 
pecially to be held in memory as one of the 
amusements in which the whole family circle can 
join in pleasant companionship while creating 





fun for the fireside. In this game, the person 
styled Buff is seated on a stool facing a light- 
colored wall, or the effects are heightened if a 
white sheet is used to give a better surface for the 
shadows. A single light is then placed several 
feet behind Buff, while the others players pass in 
procession between him and the light, so that their 
shadows fall upon the wall. The actors may dis- 
guise themselves in any way by dress or gesture, 
and Buff is followed in his task by the first per- 
son whose name he guesses correctly. 

Playing at optics necessarily includes the de- 
lightful amusement of the Shadow Pantomime. 
When intended only to furnish fireside fun for the 
little ones, the perfection of the effects produced 
is of little consequence. The actors are satisfied 
by their own share of the frolic, and kind aunts 
and loving grandmammas are required to furnish 
boundless sympathy and little criticism. 

A wet sheet, a frame and a stage, add much to 
the artistic perfection of the effects, but children 
can be amply entertained without any of the labor 
of the previous preparation, which necessarily 
requires the help of more experienced hands. To 
arrange for one of these simple home plays, it is 
merely necessary to tack a sheet on the inside 
frame of a door, which opens outwards into 
another room, In the outer apartment, the audi- 
ence is placed in darkness, and the door can be 
swung shut to close the scene. A candle placed 
on the floor, or on a chair, about six feet behind 
the sheet, completes the whole arrangement. Any 
person or thing interposed between the light and 
the sheet will throw a shadow upon the latter, 
which will be visible like a picture to the audi- 
ence from the outside. Sharp lines, and profiles 
of persons and things, make the most distinct 
effects, and a few experiments will soon determine 
the distances that should be preserved between 
the actors, the light and the sheet. Little folks 
are much amused by finding their shadows sud- 
denly springing up to the top of the door, and 
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toys and shapes in cut paper can be so used as to 
add mach to the entertainment. 




















The illustration will serve to show by what 
rapid degrees a small actor may loom up into a 
giant, by receding from the sheet towards the 
candle. 

An only child can modify this play to his own 
use by fastening a dark shawl across the door in- 
side of the sheet to the height required to hide 
a table, the top of which can make a stage upon 
which toys and dolls are moved so as to throw 
shadows on the sheet. Shapes cut in paper are 
very well suited for this use, and the preparation 
of them will furnish pleasing occupation to many 
a child, who will be delighted at arranging an 
evening’s entertainment for his own home circle, 
and by his own industry and ingenuity adding 
thus some fun for the fireside, 


i 
LINES. 


BY B. C. LEECH, 


The rainbow spanneth the sky above, 
Whilst beneath is the moaning sea, 
Thus, the face oft beams with the sweetest 
smile, 
Although gloomy the heart may be. 





LOVE IN TH’ MIST. 
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“if I would give my lad a flower, 
A truthful, precious, little bloom, 
*T would be no broad, full-petaled rose— 
A flower that nothing lovely knows, 
But bearing tales and blushing. 


“ Nor would it be the heliotrope, 
So wanton of its sweet perfume; 
Nor would it be the violet blue, 
I fear it would not tell me true; 

"Tis made for artless lovers. 


‘ But I've a flower that speaks for me; 
Pure-hearted, petals azure-tipped, 
Afloat in points of em'rald green— 
The timid, dainty, Love in th’ Mist. 
And this the language it imparts : 

*I love you from my heart of hearts, 
But you shall never know it.’” 








POOR AND PROUD. 


GLENNA, 








“Can nothing be done, Clare?” Anice looked 
at me, with anxiety in her lovely face, while I 
viewed, distractedly, the heterogeneous collection 
of used-up dry goods, before me, “ It’s dreadful 
to be poor,” sighed my sister, seeing no encour- 
agement in my face and gathering none by my 
silence; “ poor, and respectable enough to be in- 
vited to nice places, by nice people.” 

Dear Anice! who loved dainty things and 
luxuries, who needed beautiful surroundings! I 
groaned myself, over our poverty, though I could 
stand it far better than she. We were “ poor 
and proud;” bearing a name that had been 
handed down through a long line of irreproach- 
able aricestors; a name which served even then, 
to open to us—the sole survivors and representa- 
tives of the name of “ Nilcourt ’’—the doors of 
the “first families,” but which did not serve, 
alas! to clothe us in a manner suitable to appear 
well in those houses. 

Perhaps we were ungrateful for our privileges, 
but I fully agreed with Anice, who said with a 
sigh, “I do wish our grandfathers had left usa 
little less name, and a little more money.” .We 
lived in a town where were many aristocratic 
families, some living there, having their houses 
there, more only staying during the summer. 

Our father, before his death, had become so in- 
volved, he had mortgaged his home; the grand 
old home, which had been in the family for gen- 
erations, and with all the failing fortunes, been 
left sacred, and, at his death, Anice and I found 
ourselves turned out of the house we loved so 
well; possessors only of a small annuity, and a 
cottage, left us by our mother; there we lived with 
two servants, who had refused to leave us under 
any consideration, and a distant relative of our 
mother’s, who was glad to play propriety for us, 
for the sake of the home; and it was a very 
pleasant home, though so different from our old 
one. 

It is there you find us that bright day, discuss- 
ing the probability of getting something to wear 
to Mrs. Cheriton’s party. 

I saw, with mortification of spirit, that my 
sister’s faith, in what she had supposed an inex- 
haustible mine of resources, was shaken. After I 
had achieved a brilliant triumph, by manufactur- 
ing for her a very stylish carrick cape, out of the 
tails of a coat that once adorned our grandfather, 
her faith and conviction that I was a genius, was 
not to be shaken. And though we. kept this 
“ lighted candle ” under the “ bushel ” of secrecy, 
so the world saw only the result of its burning, 
I knew she gloried in it and believed her troubles 
at an end. Fi 

Incited to further action by her evidently 
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waning faith, I viewed with redoubled interest 
the mass before me—which represented the most 
available things left for dresses for the ball—an 
old blue silk, torn and soiled by many wearings ; 
an old pink silk, ditto; a pile of frayed, white 
tarletan ; a white organdie waist and skirt, pretty 
far gone on the road of destruction; a black net 
dress, limp and rusty. I groaned in spirit, and 
in truth also, at which Anice’s face sank to the 
zero of despair. 

If they were only muslins, I lamented, I could 
wash them. But stop, I thought, couldn’t I wash 
the silk; it surely would make it no worse, and 
there was a probability of success. Not wishing 
to raise Anice’s hopes to dash them to the earth 
again, I proposed ripping all the goods up, as 
they could do no good as they were; so we com- 
menced with the silk, of which I found there was 
a large quantity, such as it was, and leaving my 
sister to finish the rest I departed to the kitchen. 

Soap and water, in that as in most other cases, 
worked charmingly, and while engaged in the 
cleansing I was seized with further inspiration ; 
the organdie followed the silk, and the net was 
put through the stiffening and cleansing process 
used for old lace, and then, with joy and thanks- 
giving, with the confidence of Anice fully re- 
stored, and her admiration increased, I went to 
work. 

“ Anice,” said I, “how do I look?” Two 
weeks had passed and we were dressing for the 
party. 

“ Lovely!”’ said Anice, with rather too flatter- 
ing an emphasis. And though I knew better 
than to be flattered, I did feel elated at my 
success. 

Anice, with her brown hair and eyes, her clear 
dark complexion, was elegant with the pink 
silk, which looked fresh and new—made up with 
pleatings and puffs of silk and fresh laundried 
organdie ; with an overdress caught back with 
sashes of pink, and a basque, square in the neck 
and short-sleeved, lined with the silk. 

Mine was the blue, which with many piecings 
had been transformed into a plain princess—high 
in the neck and short in the sleeves, decorated 
around the bottom with a black lace flounce, 
(relic of past grandeur), with an overdress of 
black net. And I flattered myself—the mingled 
pale blue and black, with a cardinal rose at my 
throat and in my hair, was very becoming to my 
Anice wore a set of pearls 
that were our mother’s, 


clear, brunette style. 


“JT am sure,” said she, giving a satigfied look 
over her shoulder, as she went out room, 
“no one would suspect they were dace that dirty 


pile of goods.” 

Later in the evening, she came to me with her 
face glowing with delight. ‘ Don’t you think,” 
she said, “I heard Mrs. Grigby say to Claudine 
Bray, ‘I don’t see how the Nilcourt girls man- 





age to dress so well,’ and Claudine—spiteful old 
thing—said ‘I should think they wotld be 
ashamed to, everybody knows they can’t afford 
it,’ and then that grand-looking Mr. Auberton 
came over to them, and jt wasn’t two minutes be- 
fore he spied you in that corner, and I think we 
were fully revenged when’ he asked Miss Bray 
who the young lady with the piquant face and 
red roses in her hair was; when she told him, he 
asked if you were one of the family who owned 
‘ Nilcourt,’ and said he was very much interested 
in the grand old place dy 

Here my voluble sister was checked in her ac- 
count, by the appearance of our hostess on the 
arm of the Mr. Auberton mentioned, whom she 
presented to us. “ 

Mr. Auberton was a grave, handsome man, of; 
I judged, about thirty; he engaged me in con- 
versation on general topics, and soon brought up 
Nilcourt; whereupon, with characteristic reckless- 
ness, I talked, forgetting everything but my sub- 
ject. 

I told him how Anice and I went every way, 
not to pass it; and never looked toward it, unless 
we were obliged to, because we loved it so; and 
we were so glad no one had taken it, that we 
were sure we could not live and know there were 
strangers there ; and rattled on in my impulsive 
way, till I thought and stopped, appalled at the 
way I was talking to, and the things I was telling, 
“that man;” I, monopolizing the “lion” of the 
evening! I went home feeling very ridiculous; 
convinced that, notwithstanding he looked very 
sympathetic, he was shocked at such a confiding 
creature; and sternly checked Anice’s remarks 
upon his evident interest. 

“It’s not true,’ I confessed with shame, “I 
talked so fast, the ‘ poor man’ couldn’t get away. 
I do wish, Anice Nilcourt, I could refrain from 
telling everything I know.” 

“Why, I am sure he seemed very much inter- 
ested,” said my mystified sister; “ what did you 
tell him?” But I said no more; and laid awake 
long after Anice “slept the sleep of the worn 
out,” giving myself a mental chastisement. 

Some days after, Mr. Auberton called with Mrs. 
Cheriton, and was so nice, I concluded he could 
not have been so very much shocked after all, 
and in the weeks following, he called frequently 
and we met him at numberless places ; but though 
I tried very hard, it seemed I just couldn’t help 
telling “ that man” everything. I caught myself 
revealing my thoughts and feelings, and making 
the most ridiculous remarks; and sometimes I 
found he was laughing, and others he was gravely 
interested, 

How I bemoaned the fact that Anice had in- 
herited all the dignity; though the amount she 
possessed was not remarkable, still she could be 
reserved when she wanted to. Altogether I was 
very much dissatisfied and unsettled in those days; 
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so much so, Anice said to me one day, “ Clare 
Nilcourt, I do believe trouble is turning your 

* brain, or you are in love; I never saw anybody 
act so—’’ and I flew at the poor child, in a way 
that caused me the deepest shame ten minutes 
after, and then cried and ‘begged her pardon, and 
~Anice, frightened half out of her wits, told me 
she didn’t mean it at all, she knew I was ill, and 
left me to “ sweet and bitter fancy,” after tucking 
me up on the sofa. 

We had heard that Nilcourt was sold. Mr. 
Auberton had told me the evening before, and 
ever after Anice and I were to have no more 
claim upon it than other outsiders, but my thoughts 
drifted from that to Nuel Auberton, who in the 
last few weeks had bee more the subject of my 
thoughts than was exactly proper. He puzzled 
and interested me in spite of myself, and I lay 
thinking over certain words of his, spoken the 
night before, and the look he gave me when I, 
possessed by a spirit of perversity, replied indif- 
ferently. I was wondering what it meant. Just 
then Anice came in saying the object of my 
thoughts was in the parlor. 

“ Miss Clare,”’ said Nuel Auberton, after we had 
chatted a few moments, “I am going away to- 
morrow.” I made no reply, I didn’t consider it 
imperatively necessary; if it had been, I was 
so faint I couldn’t have managed it. 

But Mr. Auberton hardly noticed my silence ; 
«he said, “‘I want to ask a favor of you; will you 
grant it?” 

“TI don’t know,” said I, still feeling dizzy; 
“ What is it?” 

* Will you—don't think me unfeeling or unsym- 
pathetic—but won’t you go down to ‘ Nilcourt’ 
with me? I think it would do you good if you 
would overcome your repugnance to visit it.” 
And I, feeling too weak to argue, or resist any- 
thing, consented. 

How my heart beat as we walked up the dear 
old oak avenue, and went up the broad marble steps 
into the familiar paved hall. Dear old home! 
ours no more, yet thronged with memories sacred 
to scenes none other could so fully appreciate. 
I exercised as great a control over myself as I 
could; and though tears, brought up by rebellious 
thoughts, would rise, I choked them down. 

Silently, we went through the rooms—in many 
of which, familiar pieces of furniture yet re- 
mained—until we reached the picture gallery on 
the second floor; to my surprise, it was supplied 
with new paintings, and lounging chairs of crim- 
son velvet. 

“* Why, what does this mean ?”’ I inquired. 

“ Did you not know,” said Mr. Auberton, “that 
the purchaser, hoping to live here, is making it 
ready for occupancy ?” 

That was too much ; the last straw on our stack 
of troubles; that broke me down; it crushed me 


to the very floor with its overwhelming weight, | 





notwithstanding the fact I was with the elegant, 
dignified Mr. Auberton. Anice says it wouldn’t 
make any difference if the “ president and party”’ 
were present, if I took a notion”’ to be fractious, 
I would. Down I went on the floor, with my 
face in my lap, and rocked, and cried, and 
stormed. I had restrained myself so long, I 
could not help it. 

Nuel Auberton—* poor, helpless man ”’—came 
and put his hand on my shoulder; what he in- 
tended to do or say, I don’t know ; I pushed his 
hand away, and said, “ Oh, leave me alone one 
minute! it’s too much! it’s too bad! oh, I don’t 
see why trouble always comes in heaps and piles! 
I guess I could stand a few things, but it’s every- 
thing: our dear old home, that no one can love 
and appreciate as we do, it’s gone ; everything I 
care for is going, our old friends; and you % 

I stopped there, crying and all, frozen with hor- 
ror; what had I said ? oh! I never aid think till 
the minute after. 

And then, Nuel Auberton lifted me off the 
floor and put me down in the window seat, 
where I sat in a perfectly collapsed condition ; 
my face still in my lap, my sobbing reduced to a 
subdued snuffle, my whole’ self overcome with 
shame. ‘‘ Poor little girl!’ he said, and I was 
surprised at the gentle, yes loving tone in “that 
man’s” voice, “it is hard; too hard,” and a 
gentle hand softly smoothed my hair, “Clare, 
will you look up?” 

But I absolutely couldn’t lift my head, and his 
voice came again, oh, so tender, “ My darling, 
don’t you know I love you—have loved you, and 
was going away with a heartache, confident you 
did not care; am I presumptuous now, or do you 
care just a little more for me than for a friend? 
Clare, won’t you say something ?” 

And I managed to sit up, very much afraid he 
had been forced into it by my impulsiveness. “ I 
am sure,” I commenced, with my eyes fixed on 
my hands, “I think I have said too much 
already; I am sure I didn’t mean to tell—” 

« No, you never mean to tell,” he said, “ but you 
always do, you can’t help it;” then he put his 
hand under my chin, and turned my reluctant 
face toward him, “ Clare, look here.” I raised 
my eyes, and then he gathered me close in his 
arms, and I knew it wasn’t because of what I had 
said. “You always do tell,” he said, laughing ; 
“if you don’t forget and say it, your eyes betray 
you.” 

And I was hysterically happy, and very ridic- 
ulous asygwas my wont, and cried and laughed, 
and w e¢ beaming. Anice affirms it was 
difficult Yo yAl which beamed brightest, my eyes 
or my nose. And we were not obliged to give 
up “ Nilcourt,” for Nuel was the purchaser, and 
I treasure carefully an old blue silk ball-dress 
pieced and worn, though I am no longer, “ Poor 
and Proud.” 
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THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 





BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY, 





CHAPTER XI. 


Mrs. Weir was to come over before New Year's 
day, the time set for the wedding. She was to 
be received as Mrs. Wyndham’s guest. In the 
mean time there was to be a great deal done in 
preparation. 

Mrs. Wyndham, unused to the difficulties of 
getting up a party in a country town, found her 
hands full. There was then no telegraph and no 
railroad to bring supplies to the door, and every 
thing which had not been brought in her own 
train had to be provided on the spot. 

Mrs. Wyndham’s cook found fault with the old- 
fashioned arrangements of the kitchen, thereby 
bitterly offending Jerusha, The city men-ser- 
vants quarreled with Aaron, who retired into 
himself in a state of implacable sulks, and threw 
every possible obstacle into the path of events. 

Everything about this unfortunate festival 
seemed bound to go wrong. The cake was 
burned, the prospects of cream seemed highly 
uncertain, and as Matilda remarked, “ nothing 
seemed sure but unexpectedness.” 

Mrs. Wyndham, however, like most fine ladies, 
had great executive ability, and when the time 
came everything was ready to receive the bride 
and her friends. Mrs. Austin and her daughter 
were to come with Mrs. Weir. Julia Austin was 
to be bridesmaid, and had been chosen for the 
office because she was only a head taller than the 
bride. 

Tired enough, and in a state of half subdued 
irritation, but with her most elegant toilette and 
her most dignified manner, Mrs. Wyndham was 
awaiting the company, sustained in all her fatigue 
by an inward sense of her own exceeding merits 
«jn thus supporting the family credit.” 

Mr. Malbone was with her, and as the time of 
Mrs Weir’s arrival drew near, his former listless 
feeling was replaced by an almost unbearable 
nervousness and restlessness. 

He paced up and down the room and glanced 
now and then at that old portrait on the wall, 
whose eyes, as they seemed to watch his motions, 
annoyed him beyond measure. If he turned 
away, the pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple 
from their gilded frames met him with dumb ac- 
cusation. Do what he would, there was no es- 
caping from the dead ; and in his newly wakened 
sensitiveness he cursed his own folly for consent- 
ing to celebrate his wedding in this uncanny old 
house. 

Still he was most anxious for Mrs. Weir’s ar- 
rival, and was glad to find himself listening with 
impatience for the wheels. They were heard at 





last, and the carriage came dashing through the 
street, the voices of its occupants ringing out in 
gay talk and laughter. 

Those who disapproved of Mr. Malbone and 
his bride were sufficiently scandalized before, but 
they all agreed that this conspicuous entry was 
“ disgusting.” Even his most zealous friends 
thought it bad taste under the circumstances. 
Mr. Malbone hurried to the gate ; Mrs. Wyndham 
had intended to go to the door, but at the last 
minute gave way to her temper and stayed in the 
parlor. Lieutenant Wyndham followed his 
cousin, and being by no means so polished a 
person as his mother, hardly restrained an ex- 
clamation when he saw the bride. 

Mrs. Weir was splendidly dressed and wrapped 
in furs and velvet. She seemed in the most in- 
tense health and spirits. Her eyes were dazzling 
and gleamed here and there swift and bright as 
the lightning. 

It was natural perhaps, that she should meet her 
bridegroom with a kiss, even in the street, as he 
handed her from the carriage; but as he did so, 
Asa, though he had bent as if eager to receive 
the caress, felt a blindness and faintness come 
over him, and walked as if in a dream until he 
came to the door of the house. Then he was 
startled by a half-stifled cry from his bride as she 
slipped and would have fallen had he not half 
lifted, half carried her over the threshold. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, “ I only twisted my 
ankle a little ;’’ and she seemed to walk well 
enough with the help of his arm. 

Mrs. Wyndham met them in the hall. Now 
this admirable woman had meant to give her 
nephew’s bride as cordial welcome as might be 
under the circumstances, but in spite of her train- 
ing and self-command she seemed to be struck 
dumb for a moment by something like dismay. 
At first sight there was certainly something bizarre 
and strange in Mrs. Weir’s aspect. 

“TI declare,” thought the lady, glancing back 
at the portrait whose painted eyes were watching 
from the wall, “I could almost think poor Electa 
was right, and that she is no real creature at all.” 

The next instant Mrs. Weir was in her arms, 
bestowing upon her a shower of light, perfumy 
kisses, calling her “Aunt Adeline,” and ex- 
pressing her gratitude to the lady for keeping in 
countenance such a poor little friendless creature 
as herself. 

Mrs. Wyndham endured rather than returned 
the embrace, and then said: 

“I am sure, my dear, you are very welcome. 
will you not introduce me to your friends?” 

The introductions were duly performed. Miss 
Julia Austin, who stood in great awe of Mrs. 
Wyndham’s reputation, was in a very subdued 
state, and with an almost unconscious sense that 
the girl was a relief from Mrs, Weir, the lady 
was particularly gracious to her. 
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The guests were shown to their rooms presently, 
and Mrs. Wyndham, after making sure that dinner 
was in a way to be served, sat down by the fire. 

She was conscious that she ought to say some- 
thing to Asa about his bride; but though she was 
used to the manufacture of civil speeches, poor 
Mrs. Wyndham had never in her life found it so 
hard to say what she did not think, 

The Lieutenant made a bold dash, “I think 
Mrs, Weir has the most beautiful gown I ever 
saw,”’ said honest Willy, with great fervor; for 
the life of him he could think of nothing else to say. 

Mrs, Wyndham looked the reproof she could 
not speak. 

“She has a lovely color,” she said. “And 
such very bright eyes, I think I never saw. My 
dear Asa, I am sure I hope you may be happy.” 

The words were auspicious but they sounded 
like another form of “I fear you may be mis- 
erable.”’ 

“Come, Aunt Adeline,” said Asa, trying to 
rouse himself to a tone that should befit the time. 
“Tam sure after all you have done for me you 
will not hesitate to wish me joy.” 

Mrs. Wyndham tried, but the words died on 
her lips, and to the utter surprise of her son and 
nephew, the practiced, self-controlled woman of 
the world, burst into sudden tears and ran out of 
the room. 

“ Why,what on earth ails mother?” said Willy, 
going after her and overtaking her in the next 
room. 

“Look here, mother,” said the Lieutenant, 
with sympathy, “it’s no use to make a fuss now, 
you know.” 

“I know it,” said Mrs. Wyndham, wringing 
her hands in quite uncontrollable agitation; 
“what shall Ido? I can’t say anything civil. 
I can’t bear to look at her, nor have her touch me, 
and I can’t help showing it; and whatever am I 
to do?” asked the poor lady, dismayed. 

“She’s an odd little thing,” said Willy. “She 
don’t come up to his elbow. I wouldn’t want 
her kissing me, that’s the truth; I’d sooner kiss 
the bridesmaid. But come, mother—you’ve got 
tomake the best of it, you know, It’s too late now.” 

“I don’t know what is the matter with me,” 
said Mrs. Wyndham, trying to compose herself ; 
“only I am tired, and everything here makes me 
think so of your dear uncle. If he had lived, 
all this never would have happened. I wish,” 
continued the lady, who was in a most unaccount- 
able state of mind, “that I had paid more atten- 
tion to what he used to say tome. He used to 
say there would come a time when society and 
all that would fail to satisfy me. I believe he 
was right; I wish, Willy, I had brought you up 
to think more of these things.” 

The Lieutenant began to be almost frightened, 
his mother was so unlike herself. 

“ But, mother,” he said, “I don’t see that Asa’s 





been so much better than I, for all his training. 
To tell you the truth, I think he’s been mean.” 

“It’s all that woman,” said Mrs. Wyndham; 
“aman is not an accountable being, when he 
gets bewitched with a woman, and I declare 
there is something about that little thing that 
sends a chill all over me, She’s like some of 
those pictures in ghost stories that get out of their 
frames and walk. I can’t bear her.” 

“ But, mother,” said the practical Willy, “ you 
can’t back out, and go home now, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know it,” replied Mrs. Wyndham, re 
gaining her self-control. “Go back to the parlor 
and make any excuse you can for me to Asa. Tell 
him I’ve gone up to see her.” 

Willy apologized for his mother on the ground 
that weddings were apt to overset women. 

Asa felt that his aunt was not using him well, 
but he disguised his annoyance, feeling as he did 
that they were in a position where they could 
neither “ fight nor flee.”’ 

Mrs. Wyndham, gathering her courage, dried 
her eyes, and went upstairs to Mrs. Weir. Miss 
Austin was in the room with her. The bride 
elect had just taken off her cloak and bonnet, and, 
prejudiced as she was, the older lady could not 
but admit the little woman had a sort of beauty 
of her own. 

Mrs. Wyndham made an effort to be as became 
her, cordial and courteous. She had always prided 
herself on controlling her feelings, but she had a 
vexed consciousness that she was awkwardly stiff 
in spite of her intentions. 

The bride was profuse in her thanks and grati- 
tude to Mrs. Wyndham, but she wondered how 
any one would ever have endured to live in such 
a horridly o!d-fashioned house. 

“Do you not like old fashions ?”” Mrs, Wynd- 
ham asked. 

“Oh, dear no!’ said Mrs. Weir, with a little 
shiver; “I hate things that people have had who 
have gone away out of the world. They make me 
think of ali sorts of horrid things. I always feel 
as if those who had gone had a sort of right in 
them and would come back, and I am dreadfully 
afraid of people coming back.” 

“What a speech to make in /¢his house, of all 
places!” thought Mrs. Wyndham, but she said 
with a smile, “ Do you believe in ghosts, then?” 

“Oh, dear no,” said Mrs. Weir, turning pale ; 
“ of course not, it is all nonsense. But don’t you 
hate old things? I should think you would.” 

“T must confess I have a love for old things,” 
said Mrs. Wyndham ; “old china and silver, for 
instance.” 

“Oh, I don’t. I like things that are new and 
bright.” 

“But it is so pleasant to have things with a 
story tothem. It makes you feel different some 
way—I can’t express myself,” concluded Julia 
Austin, coloring. 
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Mrs. Wyndham smiled upon the young lady 
most graciously, ‘When you come back to Boston, 
my dear,” she said, “ you must come and see me, 
and I will show you some of my grandmother's 
old things,as you call them.” And then, having 
spoken, she reflected with wonder that she had 
asked one of the Austins to visit her. 

“Well, I know some people seem to think 
there’s a sort of romance about having a lot of 
old things that have been in the family just be- 
cause they have been. Julia there, she keeps two 
or three old patch-work quilts her grandmother 
made when she was a little girl; the most hide- 
ous common things you ever saw, just because they 
belonged to the old lady. I would not have them 
in the house.” 

Julia blushed deeper than before—fearing that 
in the eyes of such a very elegant lady as Mrs. 
Wyndham, patch-work quilts might stamp her as 
hopelessly ungenteel. 

“TI loved my grandma,” she said, nervously, 
“and she made them.” 

“1 am sure it is very natural you should treas- 
ure her work,” said Mrs. Wyndham, taking the 
girl’s part with some spirit, and filling Julia’s soul 
with gratitude. “I have some that my own 
mother made, and I would not part with them for 
the newest French importation you could find.” 

“ Well, of course,” said Mrs. Weir, not choos- 
ing to take up the gauntlet thus thrown down; 
“and silver, and lace, and jewels, and things that 
are valuable in themselves are always worth hav- 
ing, like this sapphire of mine, that has belonged 
to the Penhallons these ages; but I don’t see why 
one should lumber up one’s house with old rub- 
bish; and when one is young and pretty, the 
world is not going to think any more of them 
because they know a lot of stories about horrid 
old people that are gone.” 

“ What a woman!’ thought Mrs. Wyndham, 
much disgusted, but she said aloud, with a smile: 

“TI hope you will not convert Asa to your 
views so far as to induce him to melt down his 
great grandmother’s silver tankard, the mate to 
one I have. They are the only bits of the old 
family plate that escaped in the Revolution. My 
father sold all but these two flagons to send sup- 
plies to Valley Forge.” 

“Oh, how provoked you must be to think of 
it,” said Mrs. Weir. “ How silly of the old gen- 
tleman.” 

Mrs. Wyndham looked unutterable things, but 
was silent. 

“TI wouldn’t be provoked,” said Julia, “ I’d be 
proud of it—prouder than of having the silver. 
I'd like to see that tankard.” 

“1 don’t know where Asa has put his; mine is 
at home in Boston, and I shall be pleased to show 
it to you.” 

“ Are they heavy silver?’ asked Mrs. Weir, 
with interest, 





“Very,” said Mrs. Wyndham, dryly. 

“Then they might be made over, or changed 
for some new thing,” said the bride elect, utterly 
unconscious of the intense disapproval she was 
exciting in Mrs. Wyndham. 

“ Of course, it is for you to decide,” she said, 
coldly. “But I hope you will not dispose of it 
without letting me know.” 

“We mean to furnish this house all over,” con- 
tinued Mrs, Weir, “I shall sell my place over 
there, and we mean to buy a house in Boston, and 
come here in the summer, but it would give me 
the horrors to have all this old stuff around. In- 
deed, I think I’ll make Asa pull this house down 
and build a new one. Here, I should always be 
thinking of those old people, and, by the way, 
dear Aunt Adeline, do have their horrid pictures 
taken down. I never can bear to think of how 
they tried to trick dear Asa into marrying that 
poor crazy girl.” 

“Oh!” cried Julia Austin, as if some one had 
pinched her. 

Mrs, Wyndham said nothing. She felt the 
utter uselessness of arguing any question with 
Mrs. Weir on grounds which did not appeal to 
her own interest. She would endure the horrors 
of her present situation, but after the marriage 
she would make this young person understand 
that her countenance and support in society must 
depend upon justice to Miss Dalrymple. 

She rose to take leave, and as she did so Aaron 
and Jerusha came in with an old sofa, for which 
there was hardly a place in the room. 

“ It’s for my maid,” said Mrs. Weir. “ She al- 
ways sleeps in my room; but. what a horrid old 
thing.” 

“It was the sofy my old mistress always sat 
on,” said Aaron, whose loyalty to the Dalrym- 
ples had been much revived by the new-comers. 
“ And seems to me what was good enough for her 
may do the girl.” 

“ How dare you speak to me like that,” said 
Mrs. Weir, her eyes dilating like a cat’s. “Go 
away this moment. I'll have Mr. Malbone turn 
you out doors, 

“ Hush! hush!” said Mrs. Wyndham, stopping 
the flow of Aaron’s wrath; “ Mrs Weir does not 
understand.” And Aaron and Jerusha retired— 
the former audibly declaring that Mrs. Weir 
wasn’t “ no real lady.” 

“ Old servants, you know, get to have privileges 
of their own,” said Mrs, Wyndham, “Miss 
Austin, you who have a fancy for old things, 
would perhaps like to look at this curious old 
cabinet in the hall.” 

Mrs. Wyndham was ruffled that the bride 
should have given orders in this way, and wished 
an excuse to leave the room—Mrs. Weir inclining, 
as it seemed, to detain her. 

*“T’ll come too,” said Mrs. Weir. ‘“ Oh, here 
comes Charlotte, though—l ‘suppose dinner will 
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be ready soon, Shall I come down into the par- 
lor, aunt Adeline ?” 

“If you please,” said Mrs. Wyndham, with 
cool civility; though she wished not to disoblige 
the woman she hoped to influence; and then she 
went away. followed by Julia. 

“Is it not odd, Mrs. Wyndham,” said the 
young lady,“ that Mrs, Weir will neverstay alone?” 

“Does she not?” said Mrs. Wyndham, re- 
membering the stories she had heard. 

“ Never! she always has her maid or some one 
with her. When she was at our house, it was 
just so.” 

“TI suppose this girl is probably a favorite at- 
tendant she has had for some time.” 

“Oh, dear no! Her servants never stay long 
with her, especially her own maids. They all go 
off. I don’t know why—but it’s true, she never 
will stay alone.” 

“T understand,” says Mrs. Wyndham, remem- 

bering Asa’s account of his bride, “that for 
many years the lady who lived with her suffered 
under an infirmity of the mind which made it 
necessary for Mrs. Weir to have some one within 
call.” ; 
“Well, may be she did,” said Julia. “ But I 
never saw any thing of it, and I liked Miss Reed 
—and I only wish I knew where she was—I 
mean I wish I was sure—but Miss Reed wasn’t 
with her at our house, and it was just so. Her 
maid left her on a sudden—and really it was very 
inconvenient, and do you know,” said Julia, draw- 
ing nearer and speaking in.a lowtone. “I do 
not like to be alone with her myself, I don’t know 
why, but I don’t—” 

“I thought you were particular friends,” said 
Mrs., Wyndham. 

“Well, you see,” said the candid Julia, “she 
lent pa money, and so ma has her at the house 
and goes about with her, and ma likes her—or 
she declares she does—but I don’t and I never did, 
and I can’t tell why, only she is so queer—Oh, 
dear!” said Julia, suddenly recollecting herself. 
“Please excuse me. I forgot she was all the 
same as one of your own family, but she don’t 
seem a bit like you.” 

Mrs, Wyndham smiled. Some way in contrast 
to Mrs. Weir, Julia Austin, though not at all an 
elegant girl, seemed quite delightful. 

“ You may speak to me quite openly, my dear,” 
she said. “But pray be careful what you say to 
any one else, We must remember that Mrs. Weir 
had no mother, and many excuses are to be made 
if she has some peculiarities.” 

* She may say so as much as she likes,” mur- 
mured Julia to herself, as she went to her room. 
“ But I know she can’t bear the sight of her. What 
a nice fellow her son looks like—I am glad he and 
I will stand up together—of course he’ll wear his 
uniform,” and then Julia lost herself in a blissful 
dream of epaulets. 





The party were soon gathered round a table 
amply spread, in spite of what Matilda, who as- 
pired to French, called “the numerous counter 
goings.” 

There was little talk. The good-natured Mrs. 
Austin was awed by Mrs. Wyndham’s gentility; 
and Julia, sitting next to Willy, was too happy 
and too embarrassed to say anything but “ yes, sir,” 
and “no, sir.” Nevertheless, Willy declared 
afterward that she was a “ capital girl.”’ 

As they entered the parlor, Mrs. Weir cast a 
glance round the room, and noticed with satisfac- 
tion that the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple 
were gone. Mrs. Wyndham, in sheer horror of 
hearing anything more said on the subject, had 
given the order as desired. 

Then on a sudden, Mrs. Weir’s eyes fell on the 
picture of Madam Van Sandtwyck, which she had 
not before observed. 

“ Why, who is that ?” she cried, with a start. 

“An old family portrait, I understand,” said 
Mrs. Wyndham, glancing at Asa. 

Mrs. Weir seemed as if fascinated by the pic- 
ture. She looked at it with singular interest that 
seemed gradually to change to the most intense 
panic terror. 

“Oh, I can not bear that woman!” she cried, 
at last, flying to Asa and hiding her head on his 
shoulder. “I have seen her before, I know I 
have.” 

“Impossible, Cynthia,” said Asa, trying to 
soothe her, and vexed that she should make such 
a scene; “she has been dead more than a cen- 
tury.” 

“Oh, that is a long, long time,” said Mrs. Weir, 
with a shudder, “ and to think how little while I 
have been here.” 

The words were spoken low, but Asa heard 
them. 

“ My dear girl,” he said, “it is only a picture. 
Perhaps the reason you think you have seen 
her is because there is some resemblance between 
your face and the portrait.” 

“Oh, no, no,” she answered, in a shrill, trem 
bling whisper, which every one heard. “ How can 
you say so? You talk just as that girl did, and 
if those eyes look at me so, I shall stop living, 
I know I shall. I feel just as I did when she 
looked at me so. Oh, do have it taken away.” 

“It can hardly be taken down, now,” said Asa. 
“Tt is fastened to the wall, so that to remove it 
would be a work of time and trouble, and then 
there would be a blank, discolored space on the 
wall, Come, my love, these fancies are not like 
you. Look at it and see that it is an ill-painted, 
old picture,” 

But in spite of himself, Asa could not help a 
certain nervous sympathy with his bride’s terror ; 
and a sudden fancy came into his mind that the 
mocking shadow which had haunted the room on 
that long past evening, when he had read his 
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story to Electa, was hovering about the place 
still—a dread presence, threatening he knew not 
what. 

Mrs. Weir tried to raise her head and look at 
the object of her fancied alarm, but she trembled 
all over and turned pale. 

“T can’t,” she said, piteously. 
of it. I am, really.” 

“What senseless affectation!” thought Mrs. 
Wyndham. 

“Law, my dear!” said Mrs. Austin, “ Why 
need you be afraid of an old woman that’s been 
dead these hundred years and more. She can’t 
come after you out of her grave, you know.” 

“ Oh, hush! hush!” said Mrs. Weir. “I am 
afraid of her—I can’t help it. I know how those 
who are out of this world are jealous of the liv- 
ing, and they draw, and draw them, till they pull 
them down, down!—Oh, I can not bear it.’’ 

“It does not s¢em an agreeable face,” said Mrs. 
Wyndham, “and, if I remember, there is some 
curious old story about this Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck ; but since it is so disagreeable to Mrs. Weir, 
and cannot be taken down, I will have a curtain 
put over the picture to-morrow; though it does 
seem to me that is hardly necessary to give way 
to such fanciful terrors.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean by fanciful,” 
said Mrs. Weir, beginning to whimper; “ when 
I am scared, I know there must be something to 
I'll have it 


“T am afraid 


scare me, and I hate that picture. 
burnt up.” 

There was nothing to be done but to soothe, 
comfort and pacify the bride elect. As she de- 
clared she could not sit in the room with that 
dreadful portrait, the whole party adjourned to 
the next room; and the evening passed in rather 
a dull manner, except for the Lieutenant and 
Julia, who, finding in an old newspaper a scheme 
for telling fortunes, amused themselves, as it 
seemed, much to their own satisfaction. The 
party broke up early. 

Asa went to his lodgings at the hotel, carrying 
with him his cousin, whose room had been given 
up to the ladies. The bridegroom fell into a 
heavy, dead sleep, and woke with the New Year 
to his wedding day. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The evening had come. The bridal feast was 
all set out in the dining room below. Manya 
disparaging remark on the bride had Aaron made 
as he gave up the Dalrymple silver to be cleaned 
by Mrs. Wyndham’s servants. The said colored 
people were in some mysterious way aware of 
their mistress’ secret sentiment about the bride, 
and as the race knows no medium between hilarity 
and sulks, the “help,” one and all, inclined to 
the latter. 





Matilda, who had seen Miss Dalrymple, de- 
clared that Mrs. Weir could not hold a candle 
to that young lady, and it was her belief Mr. Asa 
had been bewitched. 

Hereupon the cook chimed in: 

“Folks might say what they liked, there was 
witches. How else on earth could she account 
for the way things turned out so dreadful contrary ? 
Moreover, cook’s own grandmother, had seen an 
old woman, a little bit of a lady just like this Mrs. 
Weir, go flyin’ up the chimney in the shape of a 
cat.” Upon this, it appeared that every one’s 
grandmother or near relation had seen wonderful 
things. 

Jerusha darkly shook her head, and under seal 
of secrecy, communicated the fact that the Evil 
One had flown away with old Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck, whose picture hung in the parlor. “It 
was not for nothing,” so said Jerusha, that the 
bride had feared the painted eyes of that por- 
trait. Miss Jemima Stone, who knew more than 
most folks, had hinted that at any great crisis in 
the affairs of her descendants, that old woman— 
neither properly dead nor yet wholly alive—had 
been known to interfere. ? 

The kitchen listened with bated breath, and 
William stopped polishing a little old silver 
spoon with the Van Sandtwyck crest, as if the 
ghost might appear and call him to account. 

“ Go ’long wid you,” said Myra, who, though 
she would have no lot or part in the wedding, 
had dropped in to see the cook, an ancient crony 
of her own; “don’t tell me ’bout no such ghost 
as that. Why didn’t she interfere before this 
time ?” 

“Well now, Myra,” said the cook, as she 
looked into the oven, “there ain’t no ’countin’ 
for men folks’ foolishness, but how he could leave 
Miss Dalrymple and take this one, passes me.” 

« But they said the other young lady was crazy.” 
said William. 

“Go along! She want no more crazy than you 
be,” retorted Myra. “ All she went through kind 
of stunned her like—gave her what doctors calls 
analysis of the perserves. Heard Dr, Markham 
say so.”’ 

“ Paralysis,” suggested the genteel Matilda. 

“Oh, I ain’t gon’t to talk no dictionary my time 
of life—I knows what I mean—but you mark my 
words—this day ain’t done yet—I knows what I 
know—.” 

“ Law, Myra, what do you mean ?” said cook 
and Jerusha ina breath, for these two self-evident 
propositions clearly implied some deep mystery. 
Myra looked important and solemn, glanced up to 
the ceiling, pursed her lips and shook her head, 
and then out and spake the oracle in a truly orac- 
ular manner. 

“ Well,” she said, in a low voice. “ You see 
Aunt Katy, she was a settin’ by the window when 
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chariot. Miss Jemima Stone she’d come and brought 
Aunt Katy some worm-wood, and both of ’em 
looked right at this Miss Weir as she passed. Now 
Aunt Katy, she knows more than most folks, and 
as for Miss Jemima, she can see things,” and Myra’s 
voice grew lower as she emphasized her narrative 
with her forefinger. “‘ Well, Aunt Katy she drops 
her knitting and looks at Miss Jemima and Miss 
Jemima looks at Aunt Katy—‘ I hough? so,’ says 
Miss Jemima. ‘I ¢hought so, jest so,’ says Aunt 
Katy, and with that Miss Jemima picks up her 
stick and goes off without another word.” 

Now this narrative, abstractly considered, ap- 
peared to throw very little light on the subject of 
Mr. Malbone’s wedding, but as the wise Cato the 
Censor attached a high importance to the magic 
formula, “ Daries—das daries, astatu daries,”’ so 
did the colored circle there present appear to find 
an awful meaning in Myra’s tale. 

« Law, sus!’’ said cook, in awe-struck whisper, 
and when Myra withdrew, shaking off as it were 
the dust of her feet against Mr. Malbone, she left 
behind her a sort of brooding expectation of some 
indefinite horror. 

Mrs. Weir, however, if she knew, cared little 
for the forebodings of the kitchen congress. All 
day she had been in almost wild spirits, to the 
great disgust of Mrs. Wyndham, who thought 
such merriment most unbecoming the time and 
place. 

She had talked a great deal to Aunt Adeline as 
she called her, about her love for Asa, and her 
wish to be guided in all things by his opinion; 
but it seemed, nevertheless, as if her plans were 
pretty well settled, and were wholly opposed to 
all that Mrs. Wyndham thought desirable. 

That poor lady was so out of patience, and so 
sick at heart, that she hardly knew what to do 
with herself; and never in her life had she found 
such difficulty in keeping up appearances, 

The bride retired to dress with her attendants. 
The parlors were lighted, as parlors were in those 
days, with wax candles and oil lamps. The fires 
were burning brightly. The Lieutenant, to the 
admiration of Julia Austin, had arrived in full 
uniform. Mrs. Wyndham was dressed and ready 
to perform her part, but as she told her son, she 
felt more like going to bed and crying. 

A silken curtain was hung over the picture to 
which Mrs. Weir had so much objected, and as 
soon as the painted face was hidden from sight, 
she seemed to forget her terror, though she had 
refused to enter the room till the curtain had been 
hung. 

Mr. Malbone had not yet arrived, but was ex- 
pected every moment. The bride’s shrill, clear 
laughter came down from the room above, mak- 
ing Mrs. Wyndham start. 

“If there were anything in the old Scotch no- 
tion, I should think that woman was fey,” she 
thought, with a touch of superstition. 





The next minute Asa entered, and after a lan- 
guid greeting to his aunt, went up to the room 
where he was to wait until he should meet his 
bride in the upper hall, and lead her down to the 
parlor, where the ceremony was to take place. 
The younger Mr. Perkins—the elder had declined 
to be present—was to give the bride away. 

The company began to arrive. 

Mrs. Wyndham roused herself to play mistress 
of the house, and to receive the compliments of 
the amiable clergyman aforesaid, who as it were 
prostrated himself before her gentility and dis- 
gusted her almost beyond endurance. 

In the meantime Asa and his groomsman were 
waiting their summons overhead. The bride- 
groom looked so deathly pale and wan, that 
Willy suggested he should take a glass of wine. 

“A fellow does feel queer when he comes to 
the point, I do suppose,” said Willy to himself, as 
he went to seek the wine. “ But he ought not to 
look as if he were going to be hung.’’ 

Asa was ina state of mind and body which 
made him almost fear that he was going mad. 

He was conscious now, that for weeks and 
months a sort of veiled formless horror had been 
growing upon him out of the darkness in which 
all things seemed wrapt, and now this unknown 
dread coming closer and closer, filled him with 
alarm and agony which he could hardly control. 

He was like one who, waking from a confused 
dream, feels himself awake only to know that he 
is alone in the dark ;- helpless, with some deadly 
and hostile presence close to him, crouched for 
the fatal spring. 

What this hostile thing was, he could not tell. 
He only felt that in some unknown way it had 
connected itself with his bride. 

It is an awful moment for man or woman when 
reason suddenly wrests itself free from passion 
and asks the question, “ How are you to pass your 
life with a companion whose society for an hour 
you are growing to feel intolerable ?”” but Asa Mal- 
bone’s sudden distress and horror was something 
more than this, He heard Mrs. Weir's light, 
clear voice from the next room, and he shivered 
from head to foot. 

He glanced at himself in the glass, and started 
back almost with a cry, for over his own shoulder 
he saw the face of Electa Dalrymple—the fair 
head was slightly bowed, the eyes had their old 
far-away look, but she neither moved nor spoke. 

With a great effort he turned around and saw, 
with as much disappointment as relief, that what 
he had seen in the glass was only the reflection 
of Electa’s portrait, which, banished from the 
parlor, had been hung up in this room, which had 
once been her own, 

All at once there came over him-an infinite 
sense of loss. It was as though the lost ghost of 
his old self stood beside its own dead body hope- 
less of a resurrection. Over all his hopes and 
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ambitions swept a sudden tide of remorse and 
anguish, beneath which he was borne he knew 
not whither. In that instant his love for Mrs. 
Weir, in which he had tried so hard to believe, 
was as if it had never been. 

The veiled horror that had been with him so 
long, suddenly revealed itself; the old terror of 
the world, the panic, animal fear of death; and 
he had left neither hope, nor faith, nor fortitude, 
wherewith to meet and overcome it, or even to 
endure it like a man. 

His first impulse was to steal away, unheard, 
even then—to leave this ill-omened house, his 
work, his wealth, heedless of all cunsequences— 
so that he might never again see the woman 
whose feet were even now crossing the threshold 
of her own room to meet him without. At that 
moment, however, Willy came in with the wine. 

“For God’s sake,” he said, horrified at his 


cousin’s face; “do rouse yourself, Asa. It’s too 
late now. Take a glass of wine.” 
Asa drank it and stood on his feet. In all his 


misery, it was some comfort to find that his will 
was once more rousing itself to some sort of self- 
assertion, and to meet the panic, unreasonable 
fear, that prompted him to fly, regardless of all 
faith or honor. 

“T will not be twice a liar,” he thought. He 
put his hand on Willy’s arm, went out into the 
hall, and met his bride. She looked radiant in 
her white silk, her misty veil and her gleaming 
pearls. The sapphire glittered on her bosom. 
Even Willy was constrained to admire her, but 
the bridegroom, as he took her hand, shivered as 
if he had been going down into a funeral vault. 

* Wouldn’t you think,” whispered Julia Austin 
to Willy as they went down stairs “ that the bride 
had taken all his life into herself? Oh, dear! 
It’s such a pity !” 

“So it is,” said Willy in the same tone, but 
they were at the parlor door and the clergyman 
was waiting in his gown. 

“JT shall at least see the end of the dream of 
hallow eve,” was the bridegroom’s last conscious 
thought as he crossed the threshold. 

There was a little stir in the company as the 
bridal party entered. 

The guests had been conscious ever since their 
arrival, of a certain chill and depression, though 
the room was warm and bright. 

Many of those present had been in that room 
in former times, and the familiar furniture, the 
vacant spaces on the wall, from which the well- 
known pictures had been removed, for too obvi- 
ous reasons, gave them a shock. 

Even the most decided of Mr. Malbone’s par- 
tisans felt that he had made a mistake in having 
his wedding at this house. 

It seemed as if the dead, invisibly present, 
chilled the mirth of the living. 

Talk sank into whispers and then into silence. 





Ladies shivered as if with cold, and every one, 
afraid of that impulse to refer to the forbidden 
past, sought in silence safeguard from the name 
and memory of the Dalrymples. 

The veil over the picture attracted much atten- 
tion, and so many were the wondering glances 
directed towards it, that Mrs. Wyndham explained 
that Mrs. Weir, having taken a dislike to the 
painted face, had expressed such a horror of its 
looking down upon her wedding, that to gratify 
her fancy it had been covered. 

“Oh, indeed!” said one and another. “ Cer- 
tainly, very natural,” and thought it a more ex- 
traordinary thing than ever, and looked at the 
silken veil with a sort of expectancy, as if instead 
of covering an old portrait with which they were 
all familiar, it had hidden some undeveloped 
mystery. 

One pale, nervous girl shuddered, and whispered 
to her lover that she felt as if something alive was 
behind the veil, and she half believed that she had 
seen a hand put forth as if to lift the heavy folds, 

There was the usual movement, however, as 
the bridal party entered and took their places di- 
rectly under the picture, for so Mrs. Weir had ar- 
ranged, declaring if she faced that dreadful old 
woman, she would be certain to see an eye watch- 
ing her through some hole in the silk. 

The clergyman opened his book, and the bride- 
groom heard his voice as one hears voices in a 
fainting fit when life slips away into the black, 
blank darkness. 

At last came the words : 

“If any man can show just cause why they 
may not lawfully be joined together let him now 
speak, or forever after hold his peace.” 

At that instant, without a sign of warning, the 
picture, in its heavy frame, came crashing down. 

Both bride and bridegroom were borne to the 
ground, 

There was a pause of horror and then a rush 
forward. 

The bridegroom was breathing, but quite un- 
conscious. The bride’s fair head, with all its 
weight of hair uncoiled, fell upon her breast. 

At that instant Dr. Markham came forward. 
He had entered the room unperceived, with the 
Rev. Mr. Howe and an old lady. 

“ Take Mr. Malbone away,” said the doctor. 
“It is useless to do anything for your niece, Miss 
Reed; she is dead.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


As night was drawing toward the dawn, Asa 
woke to consciousness as out of a swoon. 

Some association carried his mind back to his 
college days—to a time when he had had an ill- 
ness, and waking in the night, had found Syl- 
vanus Howe watching by his bed. 
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For a moment he thought that his whole life 
scene then had been a dream, and that the old 
time had never passed. Then the lamp, though 
burning low, showed him Electa’s portrait on the 
wall, and all the present rushed upon his mind. 
But still Sylvanus’ familiar figure remained the 
same. 

“ Is that you, Howe ?” he asked, at last. There 
was a sigh of relief, and even in his bewildered 
State, it crossed Asa’s mind that this man had 
loved him and loved him still. 

“ Thank God,” said Sylvanus; “ we have been 
afraid you would never speak again.” 

“ But the people, but Cynthia?” he asked. 

“You'd best call Dr. Markham,” said Mr. 
Howe. 

And some woman who had been sitting in the 
shadow, rose and left the room. 

Asa sat up and pressed his hands to his fore- 
head. Through all his bewilderment of mind, 
he began to feel an infinite relief and comfort 
such as comes to a fever-patient, who has, as they 
say “taken the turn.” 

“Tell me, Sylvanus,’ he said, at last. “ Is 
Cynthia dead ?” 

Mr. Howe hesitated, and at that moment the 
doctor entered the room. 

“ Tell me the truth, please,’”’ said Asa. “I can 
bear it,’’ but he waited in almost intolerable sus- 
pense to hear the answer. He dreaded it, though 
he did not dare to ask himself which it was he 
feared, death or life. 

“It is better you should know,” said the doctor, 
gently, “She is dead.” 

He hid his face, but he felt with a shock that 
the words gave him an unspeakable sense of re- 
lief and deliverance. 

“ Tt was thepicture,” said the doctor. “ I sup- 
pose the effort to take it down had broken the rope, 
old and worn, that suspended it above, and the 
weight rested entirely on the metal supports, pull- 
ing the whole thing forward, as did also the cur- 
tain hung from the top of the frame. The curtain 
prevented any one from seeing that the supports 
were giving way, and the moving to and fro in 
the room disturbed its equilibrium still further, 
and it must have been just ready to fall when you 
took your places. Poor little woman! If she 
had not been so afraid of the thing it never could 
have hurt her.” 

As if through a mist of years, Asa remembered 
Electa’s words, “She is only dangerous when 
one is afraid of her.” 

“But my aunt, my cousin, the others ?” he asked. 

“Your aunt has gone to sleep, I hope,’’ said 
the doctor. “ You had better do the same, you 
shall hear all in the morning.” 

“TI would rather hear it now. I feel well 
enough—better than I have done for weeks. I 
suppose I must have had a blow when the picture 
fell, and lost myself.” 





“I suppose so,” said the doctor. “ But I 
could not see where—you’ve had a sort of faint- 
ing fit—a curious state you have been in—it 
seemed as if the powers of life and death were 
having a regular battle over you.” 

“But who sent for you and Sylvanus, doctor ? 
It was very kind of you to come.” 

“No one sent for us,” said the doctor, sitting 
down. “We came with Miss Marjorie Reed.” 

“ What, Aunt Marjorie?” said Asa, surprised. 
“ Is she better? I am glad to hear it.” And the 
sense that he was able to feel, was like the water 
from the stnitten rock to desert-worn Israel. 

“There was nothing the matter with her,” 
said the doctor, gravely; “there never has been. 
Bring the lamp, Mr. Howe, and if you are able, 
Asa, read this paper.” 

His head felt clear and calm and he could read 
without difficulty a certificate from a well-known 
Boston physician, who testified that he had been 
for years acquainted with Miss Reed, that he had 
been in her confidence, and that of the late Mr. 
Penhallon, and that so far from regarding Miss 
Reed as insane, he had always thought her an un- 
commonly strong-minded woman. 

He had received a note from her by a man who 
testified that it had been thrown out of a grated 
window of a lonely house near the Neponset 
marshes. The note informed the doctor that the 
writer, Miss Reed, was held a prisoner under the 
pretence of lunacy, by a man and woman who 
had at one time lived in Mr. Penhallon’s family. 

The doctor, a man of action, had at once taken 
proper measures,and had found Miss Reed in the 


| place described. It was plain that she had been 


subjected to close confinement and cruel usage. 
The man and woman had made their escape. The 
doctor said that at her own request he and another 
physician had examined Miss Reed and were con- 
vinced of her perfect sanity. 

The doctor added that he was able personally 
to testify the truth on other matters of which Miss 
Reed wished to inform Mr. Malbone, and to con- 
ceal which Mrs. Weir had managed to confine 
her aunt as described. 

Asa read the paper, and ashe did so a hundred 
minute circumstances, which had passed almost 
unnoticed, rushed upon his mind, confirming the 
truth of the story. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


2 
— 


TEMPER makes or mars more happiness than 
any other quality. How much influence there 
is in one of those bright, cheerful, wholesome 
tempers, which neither make troubles where they 
do not exist, nor meet them half way when they 
do! Where others might be inclined to fret 
peevishly over this annoyance and that small trial, 
the good-tempered person makes light of this 
one, and bears with patience what cannot be 
avoided by the other. 
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A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 


BY HELEN FOOTE, 








CHAPTER I, 


* Come, girls, do let’s have some fun!” ejacu- 
lated black-eyed laughing Carrie Corde, as she 
threw off her hat, and sank, fan in hand, into a 
low easy chair. “ Let us celebrate our emanci- 
pation from the manifold cares and trials in the 
life of ye happy school girl, by seeing what is to 
be the result of these same‘ cares and trials ;’ I 
move we go and have our fortunes told.” 

“* Here’s richness!’ I second the motion with 
all my heart,”’ said Mabel Andrews, clapping her 
hands, while the blue eyes of Editha Dayton en- 
larged, and a troubled expression crossed her 
sweet face. 

* Oh, girls! 
to me!” 

“ Now,’ Dithie,”’ said Mabel, “ don’t you be a wet 
blanket. I never saw such a girl as you are—so 
superstitious ; you go into the horrors if you see 
the moon over your left shoulder, or happpen to 
sing before breakfast, and all such nonsense.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it,” cried ’Dithie, half 
laughing; ‘I know it is nonsense, but I came by it 
naturally, I suppose ; my dear dead German papa 
and mamma, and then my old colored nurse, Del- 
phine ; the only wonder is that I am not more so.” 

“ Well, won’t you go any way,’Ditie ?”’ asked 
Carrie, anxiously—“‘no harm in it, and they 
never know anything, really and truly, you 
know.” 

* Yes, do go,” chimed in Mabel, “ ’twill be such 
fun! I’ve been no end of times. Maybe she 
can tell you whether you’d better encourage your 
cousin Lester, or your cousin Jack; no evil 
without some little good, you know.” 

“I don’t believe in it,” answered ’Dithie, 
gravely, “and I confess frankly that the cold 
chills are rioting up and down my back this min- 
ute ; but I suppose I shall go. To whom are you 
going.” 

“To old Madame Hermon, on Pine street,” 
answered Carrie. “ We'll go Saturday afternoon, 
as I can’t go to-morrow, on account of my dress- 
fitting, you know. But, I say, ’Dithie, truly now, 
you won’t believe what old Madame will say— 
will you?” 

“ N-o, I suppose not, Carrie,” hesitated ’Ditha, 
“still if, for instance, she predicted any great 
grief or trial for me, I must say it would trouble 
me, even if I did not believe it exactly.” 

“Dear me! Well, that’s no way for you to 
have fun, then, is it? I say, Mabel, let’s give it 
up; I’m willing. I didn’t realize how you felt, 
*Ditie, or I shouldn’t have proposed it.” 

“Indeed we won't give it up, Carrie,” said 
’Dithie, energetically, shaking her yellow curls, 
“I mean to overcome my foolishness, and I will; 


Do you dare? It seems awful 
she cried. 





and, really, there is a kind of awful attraction in 
the thought of it.” 

“ Comes in about Lester and Jack, don’t it ?” 
mischievously asked Mabel. 

“No, indeed!” said ’Dithie, blushing indig- 
nantly. 

“ Well, come on,”’ yawned Carrie, “I suppose 
if we are going to the library this afternoon, we 
must be going—in all this boiling heat, too. What 
martyrs we are, to be sure!’’ And the three 
friends sauntered off. 

“ Humph!” said Mr. Lester Roswell, as through 
the crack of the conservatory door he saw the trio 
depart. “ Humph! As faras I can see, I’m in luck. 
‘All’s fair in love and war,’ Miss ’Dithie; I 
think I can arrange matters with you after all;” 
and apparently reading the label on a beautiful 
begonia, he murmured, “ Madame Hermon, Pine 
street ;” and giving an extra twirl to his silky 
black mustache, he settled his hat upon his hand- 
some head and walked forth, so lost in thought 
as to be unmindful of the “boiling heat’’—to 
quote Carrie. 

As he passed the large and handsomely-fitted 
office of “ Roswell & Son, Attorneys at Law,’’ he 
nodded pleasantly to his father through the open 
door, saying, cheerfully, “ Hard at work, eh, 
father? I’ll be at it too, shortly.” 

A sort of half scowl, half smile, crossed his 
face as he passed a handsome residence further 
on, and glanced at the neat “ John M. Desmond, 
M. D.,” at one side of the door. 

He was soon picking his way through the dust 
and dirt of Pine street, and paused before a 
dilapidated building, reading the sign, “‘ Madame 
Hermon, Clairvoyant—Upstairs.”” Passing up, 
he heard loud, angry voices, and a man came 
out of one of the rooms carrying a bed, a couple 
of chairs and some few kitchen utensils. 

He was followed by a woman, sobbing and 
scolding vehemently. Both looked at the gen- 
tleman before them, while said gentleman, giving 
a quick glance at the woman, came forwari 
hastily, saying : 

“ Why, Peanuts! can this be you? 
the matter?” 

“ Dear, dear, if it isn’t Master Lester!” she 
cried ; “I’m glad to see you, sir.” Then as her 
trouble came up fresh in her mind, she burst out 
with her scolding and sobbing once more, from 
which Lester gleaned that the man was carry- 
ing off the greater part of her household furni- 
ture for asmall debt. 

This he speedily settled, and was soon seated 
on one of the rescued chairs, talking with the 
now smiling and chatty “ Peanuts.” 

“You see, Master Lester,” she explained, in 
answer to his questions, “the next year after 
your class left Valeon, my husband persuaded 
me to move my stand down here to Newton; 
thought, as it was so much bigger, I'd do better; 
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but he took to drinking, and worse—and in less 
than a year he was sent up for five years, for bur- 
glary. I couldn’t sell anything; those little pies 
you boys liked so well, didn’t take at all; and I 
got poorer and poorer, till here’s what's left of 
me. And now, by sewing and getting washing, 
cleaning and such, I just manage to keep myself 
and little Kitalive. She’s a big girl now, Kitty is.” 

“I’ve no doubt,” said Lester, “and a pretty 
one, too. But where is the clairvoyant, up here 
somewhere; I thought I saw a sign down there?” 

“ Oh, she left last week, between two days you 
know, and forgot her sign. I’ve just moved into 
her room, as it was a little cheaper than the one 
I had.” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Lester, reflectively, as 
he twirled one end of his mustache into an ex- 
cruciating curve, “ By Jove !” 

“ Oh, Master Lester,” said Peanuts, interrupting 
his musing; “ How’s Master Jack, bless his big 
mouth and kind heart; is he well, and as homely 
as ever? He was the best-hearted boy!” 

“He's all right; as big and as clumsy as ever. 
He is a doctor now, and a pretty good one, so it 
is said. But I say, Peanuts, you were so free 
with your thanks a few minutes ago, what would 
you do if I should ask a little favor of you ?” 

“ Do it,”’ answered Peanuts, decidedly. 

“ Very well, I will explain it to you then, and 
it must be sé rosa, you know.” 

“Oh,” laughed she, “ I’ve not forgotten ; that’s 
what you boys always said when you got cigars 
of me. All right; sé rosa it is.” 

“Well, I want you to be Madame Hermon 
next Saturday afternoon—” 

“Oh!” 

“T’ll tell you just what to do and say. Three 
young ladies will come; and now iisten,” and he 
described them—giving her points in the lives of 
each. 

“Say what you like to those two,” he continued ; 
“but this one,” showing ’Dithie’s photograph, 
* this one has two lovers—and I am one. She is 
a superstitious little thing, and if you are very im- 
pressive, as I believe you can be, I think it will 
influence her a good deal. No need to tell you 
in what light to put me, I guess—‘a word to the 
wise’—eh ? o 

“* Ts sufficient, 
tation. 

“Well, make her other lover, a big, clumsy, 
yellow-headed fellow, smart enough—but false— 
you know. Describe Jack, if you like, as he 
looks as much like Jack asany one. Tell her he 
has another sweatheart, whose picture he kisses 
every night, and a curl of hair that he often looks 
at; which items are both true; and—in fact, work 
it up yourself; you seem to have more sense and 
intelligence than most women in your position.” 

“Tam a graduate of Canton College,” she said, 
quietly. 





,” 


she said, finishing his quota- 





“ Ah, indeed!” curiously looking at her, 

“ «How are the mighty fallen,’” she said, bit- 
terly. “Poverty and drink have done it. But I 
think I understand what you want,and you may 
trust me, Master Lester.” 

“ T am sure I may,” he answered, “and I will 
make it well worth your while.” 

“No,” she said, hastily, “let me do it for the 
sake of old times, and to show my gratitude for 
what you have already done.” 

“Well, well! Good afternoon! Success to 
you.” And he went calmly to his desk, and was 
soon apparently busily employed with his books 
and papers; but before his eyes continually came 
the soft, flossy curls, and sweet blue eyes of his 
cousin ’ Dithie. 

“« How strange,” he thought, “ that I have been 
so dilatory—knowing how I love her! Carrie is 
sweet and so jolly, but it is ’Ditie, and ’Ditie alone, 
that [ love and must have. I will bring matters 
to a point immediately, for if I wait until next 
fall—when she goes to spend her year at Aunt 
Alice’s—Jack will surely get her. I am sure she 
loves him best, now. I believe I hate Jack, and 
we used to be such friends. Shabby trick I am 
playing him; I’m a beast, but I must have ’Ditie 
—little beauty!” 





CHAPTER II. 


Saturday afternoon found the three girls in 
Madame Hermon’s room. Carrie and Belle have 
already been in the small, dark apartment, where 
they were led by little Kit; and blushing and 
laughing, they pushed the unwilling and really 
frightened ’Dithie into the room. 

She sank into a chair which Kittie placed for 
her, and peered into the gloom for the clairvoyant. 

Soon a pale, shadowy light appeared in one 
corner, and a tall figure in white, with ghastly 
face and disheveled, inky hair, was revealed. 
Speaking in a low, hissing voice, she denounced 
the “ yellow-haired ’’ lover—ingeniously playing 
upon her jealousy, and, in fact, proving herself 
fully competent to carry out Lester’s design. 

Half an hour after, ’Dithie came from the 
room, pale, trembling, and apparently dazed. 
Refusing the clamors of Carrie and Mabel to tell 
them her fortune, she hurried home and threw 
herself upon her bed, trying to steady her whirl- 
ing brain. 

The words of Madame Hermon had shown 
her plainly that it was Jack she loved—her noble 
Jack, so kind, so manly, and, she had thought, so 
fond of her. Could it be possible, that he was 
only trying to be cousinly; and that he really had 
a picture and letters that he kissed, and a curl 
too—at which thought ’Dithie snatched viciously 
at her own shining curls—when he had pretended 
that her curls were the prettiest in the world, and 
admired her picture so? 
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It was outrageous! But she would show him 
that she was no love-lorn damsel, to sigh for his 
notice. And for the first time the thought of 
Lester came into her mind, and all the woman 
had said of his love tor her; for she had, of 
course, no difficulty in identifying the two lovers 
described. 

“ Dear Lester!” she thought, “how he does 
love me; I knew it, and he is so handsome and 
good. I’m sure I'd soon learn to love him better 
than that deceitful old Jack—whom I shall 
immediately forget!’’ and she gave a big sob. 
“At least, I shall be only just cousinly and 
friendly, and I suppose Carrie will soon make 
him love her; though I thought it was Lester she 
loved. Perhaps it is her picture and curl he has 
got!’’ at which harrowing thought she buried 
her flushed cheeks and tumbled curls in her 
pillow, and sobbed aloud. 

‘I certainly do not care an atom,’’ she sternly 
said aloud, “not an atom!” And rising, she 
went to bathe her hot cheeks—setting her little 
heels sharply on the floor as she went. At the 
tea-table she chatted gayly at her fond old uncle, 
and was petted by him to her heart’s content ; 
smiling so sweetly upon Lester as to cause him 
to carefully sweeten his glass of water and fill 
up his egg-cup with milk. And when his father 
had settled himself to his evening paper, and 
’Dithie tripped into the library after her unfin- 
ished magazine, he hastily followed her and 
caught her ia his arms, his voice trembling and 
his handsome face quite pale. 

“’Ditie,” he said, “ you are so sweet to-night, 
I can’t help it! you know how I love you, don’t 
you, darling ?—how I have always loved you, since 
you were a wee mite of a girl. Can you lovea 
fellow like me and be his wife? Say ‘yes,’ 
darling. I’m not a very good fellow, but I'll be 
better, I swear I will, if you will only be my 
wife. Could you, ’Ditie ?” 

*Ditie’s face was rosy-red, but she answered 
bravely, “ I do love you, Lester, you know I do; 
but I am afraid I don’t love you as much as I 
ought, to be your wife.” 

“ Yes, you do, darling,” he interrupted. “You 
couldn’t help loving me enough—when I love 
you so much, You will be my wife, won’t you?” 
—and he drew her closer and kissed the full red 
lips ; when ’Ditie whispered : 

* Yes, I will, Lester.”’ 

So, ’Dithie was engaged to Lester, and Carrie’s 
merry black eyes looked dim as she held the 
bright little head, and playfully covered the 
blushing cheeks with her handkerchief, when 
’Dithie confided it to her. But her congratula- 
tions were free and hearty,and if her heart was 
heavy—who knew it? 

Good, honest-hearted Jack found time amid 
his many cares as a physician, to wonder much 





his cousin ’Dithie. Some way, she never ran 
into his office in the morning, like a bright sun- 
beam, as she used; and though she spoke as 
sweetly as ever to him when they met, an inde- 
finable something seemed always between them 

Even his gentle mother asked him wondering] 
if he and ’Ditha had quarreled, and while he an- 
swered cheerfully, “ No, indeed, mother, we are 
just the same; only I am so busy nowadays, and 
’Dithie goes out into company much more now 
than while she was in school, you know ;’’ yet he 
felt in his heart that all was not just the same, 
and determined to soive the mystery. 

So one dreary, rainy evening, he left his office, 
and went to his uncle Roswell’s. He was shown 
to the library, where ’Dithie lay curled up in 
one corner of the sofa, gazing mournfully out at 
the falling rain, and trying to persuade herself 
that she loved Lester, now, a great deal better 
than Jack. Hearing his step at the door she 
sprang to her feet involuntarily, her face radiant— 

“Oh! Jack!” clasping her hands; then sud- 
denly in a changed voice, “Oh, Uncle Roswell 
is not at home, or Lester either.” 

“TI didn’t come to see Uncle Roswell or Lester 
either, little girl,’ said he, taking her hand in his 
large, firm, magnetic one. “I came to see you, 
and to see why you’ve neglected your rough old 
cousin so shamefully. How is it, ‘Ditie ?—even 
mother asks if we have quarreled—quarreled— 
think of it, ’Ditie,” and he laughed softly, pat- 
ting the little hand, struggling to free itself. Then, 
as his eye fell upon her magnificent solitaire— 
Lester’s gift—he sprang to his feet, and said 
sternly, “ Editha, what does this mean ?”’ 

’Dithie trembled, but said with assumed care- 
lessness, “Oh, nothing, only my engagement 
ring—hadn’t you heard? I am engaged to Lester.” 

“ Engaged to Lester!” Jack echoed, in a low 
voice. ‘ No wonder you are changed to me. 
Editha, listen to me, Lester is my cousin, and 
my friend, and I wish him much joy; but 
you—you knew I loved you, and you encour- 
aged me by every word and look. You have 
trifled with an honest heart, mind, ’Dita; I do not 
blame you for loving Lester; he is well worthy 
of love; but I do blame you, and shame you, for 
coquetting with me; I did not think’it of you; I 
bid you good evening,” and he was gone. 

“Oh, Jack!” gasped 'Ditie, springing after 
him, “Oh, Jack, don’t go, I do love you, I 
always loved you!” But she heard his step 
running hastily down the steps and striking the 
pavement, and she flung herself upon the couch, 
and gave way to a violent burst of tears and sobs, 
“Oh, how wicked and suspicious I was to be- 
lieve those things about him! How wicked I 
am to be engaged to Lester! Oh, this horrid, 
horrid ring!”’ and she drew it from her finger 
to cast it from her, when a hand was laid on her 


during the weeks that passed, at the change in ! shoulder, and there was Lester. 
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“T’ve heard it all, ’Dithie,’’ he said, hoarsely. 
“I knew befure that you loved Jack better than 
me ; but I loved you so, and I’ve acted a villain’s 
part; but I sent for Jack, and mean to make it all 
right.” 

* Oh, Lester, forgive me!” sighed ’Ditie, “I 
did love you, and I do love you; but Jack—you 
know—Jack—”’ she stammered. 

“Yes, I know,” he said, gloomily. “ He’ll 
be here in a minute, and I will confess.” And, 
true enough, his messenger had soon overtaken 
Jack, and he was in the room, his face pale and 
grave,“ Well, Lester, I congratulate you, but it is 
hardly kind to bring me here now.” 

“ Sit down, Jack, I’ve something to confess,” 
said Lester, firmly, “ I knew you loved ’ Datie, and 
I knew besides—that—’ Ditie loved you,” glancing 
at ’Ditie’s covered, blushing face. “ And I delib- 
erately set myself to work to win her from you, 
in a very romantic way, too—for me,” smiling 
grimly. And he told of his interview with “ Pea- 
nuts,’ alias Madame Hermon, and saying, “I 
thought if I could make ’Ditie jealous of you and 
ask her to be my wife, just after, she would do it.” 

“ Oh, Lester!” exclaimed ’ Dithie. 

“T know you will both despise me, but I hope 
you will never be tempted as I was, I have tried 
to atone for it, as far as possible; but I hardly 
dare ask you to forgive me.” 

“No need to ask it,” broke in Jack’s hearty 
voice, as he put his hand affectionately on Lester’s 
shoulder, “ you have it before it is asked. I 
honor and admire you now, more than ever be- 
fore ; and that means much!” 

“ Jack, old boy,” said Lester, brightly, “ you 
are yourself, and I can give you no higher praise. 
Don’t fret for me, cousin ’Ditie,” going to her, 
and kissing two pitying tears from her cheek ; “I 
love you with all my heart; I’m proud to own it; 
but not enough to want you to marry me, now; 
and I can truly say, I’m happier now when my 
conscience is clear, than I was two hours ago, 
when I expected you to be my wife. Now, 
good-night.” And he left the room. 

Jack took 'Dithie in his arms and held her 
close, without speaking for a long time, when he 
raised the little flushed face and kissed the trem- 
bling lips most passionately. 

Then, taking from his pocket a little case, he 
said: “ Here, little girl, are the picture and the 
curl that I have kissed so often, which I shall 
kiss no more now.” And he gave a happy laugh. 

’Ditie saw one of her own curls and an old, 
staring picture of herself, which she  sup- 
posed she had destroyed years ago. “ Ugh!” 
she shuddered, “ The horrid thing! Oh, Jack!” 
and she hid her face. “I’m ashamed of myself, 
I really am. Don’t laugh at me.” 

“ All right,” said Jack. ‘Only if you should 
ever get jealous of me again, I shall laugh at you 
for both times, eh?” And ’Dithie said he might. 





The heart of Carrie Corde was lightened of 
its weight, by the time she stood with Lester, 
as first bridesmaid and groomsman, at ’Dithie’s 
wedding; and never, perhaps, were two hearts 
lighter or happier a short time after, when she 
and Lester stood up once more together, and 
vowed to love each other forever. 
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The ancients seemed to have cared little for 
ferns. References to them are rare in the older 
authors. Shakspeare, among his frequent allu- 
sions to plants and flowers, mentions the fern but 
once. 

Even the earlier of modern botanists knew lit- 
tle about them; and Linnzeus, who is regarded as 
the father of modern botany, seems to have sup- 
posed that, in one sense, they had flowers as other 
plants had—the little brown dots on the back of 
the fern, in those days, being supposed to be seeds 
of the same character as the seeds of ordinary 
flowering plants. 

But, during ihe past ten or twenty years, many 
discoveries have been made about ferns, and these 
little dusty brown matters called spores, are not 
seeds. They are little buds or ferns. When 
they fall in damp places, they open and form little 
green, flat membranes; and in this membrane the 
real flowers appear, and all the processes common 
to flowering plants are carried out. In scientific 
treatises on ferns, all these parts and processes of 
fern-growth and the functions of ferns, are given 
different names from what they would have in 
other plants. Thus the germinating green blade 
is called the prothallium, and the mass which 
would be the stamens in a well-known flowering 
plant is the anthevidia, while the analogue of the 
pistil is the archegonium. There is, however, 
this difference between the other classes of plants 
and ferns, that while the former, after fertilization, 
retains the little germ in a mass of matter we call 
a seed for some little time before it grows in the 
fern the germ commences at once to grow, and 
make a little plant. These hard names in scien- 
tific literature are necessary for the precision of 
science, but for practical use it is well to under- 
stand that they mean nearly the same as the old- 
fashioned terms, and that for cultural purposes 
the behavior of ferns is pretty nearly like that 
of all other plants. All this has some bearing on 
the raising of young ferns. New varieties are 
obtained by sowing the spores of different forms 
together ; of course they must be different forms 
of the same species, for, as in the regular flower- 
ing plants, it is only in case of very close rela- 
tionship that intermixture is possible. When the 
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little green blades are formed, the intermixture 
occurs. Those who have experimented and ob- 
served closely, tell us that the chances of inter- 
mixture are not great; still this is the only way 
to get new varieties. 

It is very easy to raise ferns from spores. All 
that is necessary is to sow them on something 
that is damp, and yet never what would be called 
wet—for nothing is more fatal to germinating 
ferns, than too much moisture. The common 
maiden-hair fern of our green-houses—the Adi- 
antum Cappillis Veneris—will sprout beautifully 
when sown on a brick that is left to stand in a 
saucer of water, leaving about an inch of the 
brick above the top of the water. The brick 
should not be exposed to the light, that is to say 
bright sunlight—though too much shade is not at 
all favorable to the germination of the spores. 
Almost all ferns can be raised very easily. Be- 
sides bricks, rocks, blocks of wood, masses of 
cork, or anything that will hold moisture regu- 
larly, without getting sodden with water, may be 
employed. It is extremely easy to raise plants 
from fern spores if we only remember to keep 
the matrix always damp, but not wet. 

After having raised our young seedlings, they 
may go into pots as other plants. What is ealled 
wood-earth is very well if it is not mete’ leaves, 
half-rotten. There is nothing worse for most 
piants than half-rotten wood or leaves. But the 
earth taken from below the upper surface of the 
mass of leaves in a wood is very good, indeed. 
But even this is not essential. Earth from a grass 
patch is good enough for anything. Cut away, 
say a quarter of an inch deep, so as to get rid of 
the green herbage, then take about two or three 
inches of the rooty earth beneath for use, and we 
have some of as good mould for ferns as anybody 
could desire. In preparing for potting the young 
plants, some broken pots, bricks, or soft stones 
may be mixed with this earth, say about one- 
third of this broken material to two-thirds of the 
earth, and this is all that good fern-soil needs. 
As in all other plants for room culture, it is best 
to put in sizes rather small for the roots instead 
of over-large, as this is one of the best securities 
against over-watering—for window-plants of all 
kinds usually suffer more from too much than 
too little moisture. 

The love of ferns is as remarkably diffused 
among the moderns as the taste was wanting 
among the ancients, and there are few people now 
who love plants at all, that do not want to have 
some ferns among their room-flowers, and in many 
cases, ferns are the only plants employed to adorn 
the windows of a tasteful house. Having then 
shown how to raise the ferns from the spores, and 
how to get the young plants fitted ready for use, 
we expect to have an universal curiosity as to how 
they are to be taken care of, and how best to pre- 
pare them and preserve them in our homes. 

VOL. xcvill.—11. 





Of course many must have a fern case—litile 
houses made of glass—in which the little ferns are 
to live. It makes little difference what the form 
is, for this is a matter of taste, convenience, adap- 
tion to space,and cash. Some are simply large 
movable coches or beil-glasses, covering a single 
plant, and which are in constant use for covering 
stuffed birds and dried flowers—while others are 
ventable rooms, in which the plants can be ar- 
ranged on shelves and on brackets, in any way 
that taste may dictate. Sometimes merely the 
four sides are of glass, leaving the top open. 
These cases have some advantages. Ferns do 
not like smoke or gas from heaters or gas-burners 
and these cases afford protection from these dan- 
gers; and then lizards or other harmless pets can 
be kept among the plants, adding considerable 
interest to the collection. Advantage can also 
often be taken, to have aquariums for fishes and 
water-plants in connection with these cases, when 
the ferns can be grown in the rocks, fixed so as to 
crop out of the water, in which case they do very 
well indeed, having the benefit of the watery vapor 
about them, without having the roots exactly wet. 
It is not necessary that a fern case be kept in the 
shade, as so many persons think; it is only that 
ferns will do well in shady places where most 
other kinds of plants would not do at all. The 
disadvantages of ferneries and aquariums, is that 
they take some time to keep them in a clean con- 
dition. Slime will grow on the glass, and we 
must use the utmost vigilance to keep it down. 
Many think that ferns cannot be grown in rooms 
at all without an expensive fern-case, and are thus 
deterred from growing ferns at all. But this a 
great mistake. The greater number of ferns will 
grow in windows just as other plants do, and 
many of them much better than in the best kept 
fern-case, although this is contrary to general 
opinion. A lady of the writer’s acquaintance was 
visiting a wealthy gentleman’s conservatory in a 
far away land, and the owner, anxious to show his 
appreciation of her visit, gave her a pot of one of 
the most valuable ferns in his collection, the very 
rare Farley Maiden Hair Fern, of which there 
may be probably not a hundred plants in the 
United States. It was brought from a close, 
moist fern-house in a traveling trunk from New 
Orleans to Philadelphia. The lady’s horticultural 
friends insisted that that fern of all others must 
go to a green-house, it would surely die in the com- 
paratively dry air of a sitting-room. But it has 
been in a sitting-room for three winters now, with- 
out any case over it, with geraniums, fuschias, 
and similar plants, and is remarkably healthy and 
fine. This lady, by the way, is remarkably suc- 
cessful with ferns in windows. Her plan is to 
take the plarits out of the pots in June, and set 
them out in the open ground in some shady place 
for the summer season, and then take up and re- 


pot in September. These plants are then well- 
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watered and set ina shady place out of doors, 
and kept till danger of frost, when they are taken 
to the room for wintering. 

Some trouble in fern culture comes from insects. 
There are two which seem very fond of ferns. 
One of these is known to cultivators as the thrip. 
It is a small, long, black insect, very lively in its 
motions—often leaping a considerable distance 
when disturbed. The other is known asa brown 
scale or coccus, which cover the stems like little 
shells. The best preventative is watching and 
sponging the fronds above or below. But when 
they happen to have increased abundantly before 
being noticed, it is best to cut the frond entirely 
away. Ferns generally soon make new fronds to 
replace any that may be injured in any way. 

There remains now little to be said of ferns or 
ferneries, except varieties. Most of the most de- 
sirable for window culture come from Mexico, as 
they generally grow under our culture during the 
winter season. There are many of our native 
ferns which keep green during the winter season, 
though they do not grow much; but most are 
deciduous—that is, die down in the fall and do 
not make fronds till the following spring. Lists 
of kinds, however, are scarcely necessary in a 
popular article on fern culture, as the rule is to 
take first those which offer, and which taste may 
prefer when there is any variety to select from. 


a 
- 





WAITING. 





There are many indefatigable workers in this 
busy world, but comparatively few that under- 
stand the philosophy of waiting. To wait 
patiently seems antagonistic to our very natures. 
We enter the world impatiently crying, and osien 
leave it as foolishly; while all through life we 
are no sooner furnished with une toy than we 
clamor for another. 

Grown people smile complacently at the tiny 
child, planting, with dimpled hand, his little gar- 
den, and running back and forth each moment to 
see if the “ posies are up.” They forget they too 
have planted, and are anxiously and prematurely 
looking for bloom and fruitage. 

Many of the evils peculiar to the present age 
are the outgrowth of an increasing impatience 
for results, What is “ Spiritualism” but an im- 
patient desire to penetrate into the mysteries of 
the Beyond? What are many of the giant spec- 
ulations in which fortunes are made and lost in a 
day, but the inability to wait for the accumulation 
of small gains derived from legitimate business ? 
What is the reason that time, health, and culture 
are sacrificed by the many upon the altar of 
Fashion, but that it seems a short cut to the society 
of the wealthy and influential? Why, too, once 
more we ask, is every department of life filled 








with Incompetency and Pretension, only that it is 
cheaper /o seem, than to wait, taking time, trouble 
and means to be in reality that which we profess ? 

“’Tis strange, "tis passing strange,” that with 
countless illustrations written by the hand of 
God in the book of Nature and Revelation, we 
not only fail to learn the lesson, but find it more 
difficult of apprehension with increasing light. 

It is true there have been notable exceptions to 
this rule, from the time of Noah to the present 
age; but the most of us pluck hastily and un- 
wisely, like our mother Eve before cr. It is also 
true that the grandest and most useful discoveries 
and inventions, the noblest works of art, the 
deepest researches of science and philosoph:, 
have been wrung from the secret laboratory of 
Nature by those that could wait as well as work. 

We, as a prosperous people of the New 
World, ought certainly to feel thankful that our 
illustrious discoverer could wait through weary 
years until a propitious moment arrived for ac- 
tion. Most people would have given the project 
up long before the “ waiting time” was over, and 
turned their attention to something that promised 
speedier results. In that case, our fair land, teem- 
ing with an enlightened, enterprising people, em- 
ploying gigantic schemes of progress, might still be 
buried in oblivion, while the Old World jogged 
on as heedless of the prize beyond the waters as 
she had already been for more than five thousand 
years. 

Aside from the loss we sustain in not being 
able to wait as well as work for the prizes of life, 
many are the evils we call down upon ourselves 
by our impatient spirit. 

Insanity, a disease almost unknown to the an- 
cients, is increasing with fearful rapidity among 
all civilized nations. Many causes no doubt con- 
tribute to its development, but they usually take 
their rise from the impatient, grasping spirit of 
the age. 

Suicide, too, stalks through the land, cutting 
off those that cannot wait the coming morrow of 
sunlight, but rashly follow the wretched advice of 
Job’s wife: “to curse God and die.” 

As for murder—that universal fiend of all 
climes and times—too well we know your greedy 
thirst for gold, for power, for vengeance. The 
smile of the infant, the prayer of the maiden, the 
pleading of the feeble, together with the sweet 
ties of kinship and friendship—all, all are alike 
unavailing to stay your ruthless hand. 

In conclusion, we would observe, that since it 
is evidently a part of the Divine plan that we 
should wait as well as work, let us endeavor 
to wait patiently as becometh finite beings depend- 
ent upon Infinity, thereupon making that promise 
ours which says that such “shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run and not be weary; and 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 
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LOVE’S MISSIVE. 


BY CLARA WEST JONES, 








The sleighs with the silv'ry bells are passing, 
Rapidly over the crisp, pure snow, 
Rosy-cheeked maiden and happy lover, 
Fast and yet faster onward they go. 
Over the way where the trees are lifting 
Their snow-clad branches up to the sky, 
A white hand draws back the crimson curtain, 
And eyes like to the violets shy 


Glance through the window-pane into the street, 
Beautiful Madge with her dark brown hair, 
That lies in rich waves on the broad, low brow, 

And softly does frame the face so fair. 


See now the postman who enters the gate— 
Beautiful Madge, why now do you start? 
Why do swift blushes suffuse your sweet face? 
Why throbs so quickly your warm, young 
heart ? 

Willie, the household delight and darling, 
Enters the room with, ‘‘ See, sister mine, 

What I have for you here, the postman left 
One for you and me, a Valentine." 

Very lovely it is, birds and flowers 
On a satin piece, with letters of gold, 

Two verses that fli her heart with sunshine, 
That breathe of the story never old. 


“* Dearest, this earth would be happier far, 
With your dear presence glad'ning my life, 

Will you accept the devotion I give? 
Be my sweet counselor, and my wife? 

** Long have I loved you in silence, and now, 
My heart and fortune shall all be thine, 

If you, dearest Madge, will consent to be 
For life, my cherished, dear Valentine.” 


* - * * 
“ Till death do us part.”” The dark eyes look 
down 


Proudly on her who stands by his side, 
Orange flowers nestling in the brown hair, 
His pearl among women, his loved bride. 


———__ + @ -— 


THE LOAN OF A LOVER. 


KATE CROSBY. 





“Won’t you lend me your Philip, only for to- 


night?” and a pair of bright, laughing eyes | 
“He’s so hand- | 


looked pleadingly into mine. 
some, so full of fun—in fact ever so much nicer 
than any one I know; and I am certain you 
would not be afraid of poor little me.” 

I looked up, quickly. 





I was not of a sus- | 


picious nature, but there seemed to me something | 


unpleasant in the clear, soft tones of the girl’s 
voice, but the honest eyes gazed straight into 
mine, and I reproached myself for my unkindly 
thoughts. 

Helen Egerton was my most intimate friend ; 
she was the only and petted daughter of a wealthy 


merchant, and as she had been traveling in Eu- 
rope during the past year, had only known Philip 
since my engagement to him. 

She was a year my junior, but we had been 
playmates ever since we could remember. She 
was wondrously beautiful; my pen fails me when 
I attempt to describe her. But chief among her 
many charms, were her eyes—changeable as an 
April day, with a look of childlike innocence 
and honesty, that made you trust her to the ut- 
most. 

I was flattered that this lovely girl, so rich in 
physical beauty and this world’s goods, should 
plead for the “loan of my lover.” 

And Philip, my handsome Philip, and better 
than all, a man both noble and true—he, who, 
since our four months’ engagement, had grown 
part of myself—could I lend him to any one, even 
Helen Egerton ? 

It was a great sacrifice, but I made it, and gave 
him over into the hands of this beautiful and fas- 
cinating creature. 

Such is the confiding trust and affection a 
woman places in those nearest and dearest to her. 

We had only been engaged four months, Philip 
and I, and naturally, although not exacting, I felt 
just a little bit jealous that he should have 
yielded, almost willingly, I thought, to the eve- 
ning’s arrangement. Yet, when he called on his 
way to Helen’s house, dressed in the costume of 
a noble in the time of Louis Sixteenth—as hand- 
some and royal as any prince; when he lingered 
by me until it was past the hour that she expected 
him—telling me his was an equal sacrifice with 
mine—I could not but believe him. 

He did so wish I had changed my mind, and 
was going; that Helen was very sweet, and all 
that sort of thing, but she was not Mabel—Queen 
Mab, as he called me. Then starting up, ex- 
claiming at the lateness of the hour, he kissed me 
good night; and I—I never loved him as I did 
at that moment, when he parted from me with 
expressions of regret still upon his lips. 

I was poor, but, as Philip said, “ my face was 
my fortune.”” J was not so handsome as Helen— 
she was blonde and I brunette: I was very much 
the taller, and lacked that piquancy of expression 
and manner which made her so charming. 

Still Philip loved me, I was certain of that; 
and all the Helen Egertons in the world would 
not be strong enough to lure him from my side. 

The affair to which Helen and Philip were 
going, was a masquerade. We had all been in- 
vited, but having just recovered from a slight ill- 
ness, it was deemed best I should not go. Sol 
was left alone, in the little room I called my 
library. 

The drop-light stood upon the table, and cast 
its chastened gleam over my book; my feet rested 
on the fender, which surrounded the open grate. 
Everything seemed calculated to. make me happy. 
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But the book of poems, Philip’s gift to me on 
my birthday, slipped through my fingers, as a 
thought passed through my mind, and springing 
up, I left the apartment and hastened to my room. 

I had been motherless for a long while, and 
my father, a man of great literary habits, allowed 
me perfect liberty, provided I did not interfere 
with his enjoyments. So I had no one to consult 
in what I was about to do. 

There was a domino and a mask which I had 
never worn, and had purchased before I had fully 
decided to remain at home; these I hastily donned 
after changing my house-dress for the only even- 
ing one I possessed; despatched our servant for a 
carriage from the livery stable in the next block, 
and ensconcing myself in one corner of the 
vehicle, began to picture to my mind the surprise 
of Helen and Philip, when I disclosed myself to 
I could see Philip’s eyes light up with 
amazement and delight, and I could hear Helen’s 
cooing voice, call me “ A dear old thing.” 

In fact, I was so immersed in my thoughts that 
I reached my destination before I was aware of it. 

I attained the dressing-room, unobserved ; and 
afier handing my wraps to the attendant, de- 
scended to the drawing-room. The first person 
I saw unmasked, was an intimate friend—a 
wealthy bachelor—who had been a suitor for my 
hand at the same time with Philip. 

So going up to him, I made myself known, 
and explained my appearance minus my lover, 
and I could not complain of the inattention of 
my escort. 

I sought eagerly among the dancers. I knew 
Helen’s dress was to be that of Folly,and although 
there were costumes and costumes like hers and 
Philip’s, I could not be mistaken in the two fig- 
ures which were making their way towards the 
conservatory. 

I pointed them out to my companion, and after 
an unavoidable detention of a half hour, we fol- 
lowed in their wake. We passed quickly along 
through the forest of flowers and vines until we 
reached a secluded nook, and hearing the sound 
of a voice, which I knew to be Philip’s, I stooped 
and looked in, my lips parted in a smile, my 
heart beating rapidly with pleasure, and saw the 
objects of my search. 

Their masks were lying unheeded ai their feet, 
and Helen was looking in my lover’s face, those 
child-like eyes illumed with an unusual light. 

And he—his face was flushed with emotion, 
his hands clasping those little white ones, and his 
voice sounded deep and impassioned in its earnest- 
ness. Suddenly he leaned forward and kissed her. 

Without a cry I staggered back, the lights reeled 
before my eyes, the odor of the flowers made me 
sick; I tore the mask from my pailid face, and 
begged my friend to take me to my carriage; he, 
white and stern, complied with my request with- 
out remonstrance. 


them. 





He did not offer to accompany me home, and 
stunned as I was from the blow which had fallen 
upon me, I could not but appreciate the delicacy 
he displayed. 

But on reaching my door, the gentle hand of 
this, my friend indeed, assisted me into the house. 
He had mounted the box beside the driver un- 
known to me! 

This man, whom I had often accused of not 
having a soul above the money he made! 

“God bless you for your kindness,” I said, 
faintly, as he seated me in my little library, that 
little room, with its dimly burning light, and fire- 
less hearth, so suggestive of my feelings. “I can- 
not thank you enough,” and I put my cold hand 
in his strong friendly grasp. 

‘*T require no thanks, Miss Mabel,” he said, 
gravely. “If you need me, do not hesitate to 
call upon me,” and saying “ good-night,”’ he left. 

Mechanically I extinguished the light, and 
stumbled up the stair-case to my room. It was 
twelve o’clock, so the deep notes of the neigh- 
boring church-clock, ringing out on the frosty air, 
told me. 

I sank on the first chair I came to and pressed 
my fingers to my heated eyes. 

Hour after hour passed unheeded. When the 
clock again chimed out the hour, my stunned 
senses caught the sound for the first time since 
midnight. I counted the strokes in a listless 
manner, ** Six—was it possible ?” 

I took my hands from my face, and looked 
upon the dim light of another day. 

I raised my eyes to the dressing-glass opposite 
me, and shrank from the apparition which met 
my gaze. 

A white, drawn face. Eyes unnaturally large 
and brilliant, with dark circles around their lids. 
Could that be Mabel Stuart, who, but a few short 
hours since, had looked in that self-same mirror 
with a face rosy with the light of love? 

I threw myself upon the bed and tried to cry— 
no tears would come. but the thoughts crowded 
upon my brain, till I thought I should go mad. 
Presently I became oblivious to everything, and 
fell into a heavy, dreamless sleep. 

I was aroused suddenly by a kiss; and starting 
up, beheld Helen Egerton bending over me. 
With a cry I pushed her from me. “ Why are 
you here,” I demanded, in a harsh tone. 

“1? what is the matter, Mabel ?” and the tearful, 
innocent eyes sought mine with their honest glance. 

I pressed my hand to my head. Could I be 
mistaken ; was it all a horrid dream? I looked 
up, quickly, and caught an exultant gleam in the 
clear orbs. With a mighty effort I controlled 
myself. “Sit down,” I said, in a low voice. 


She took the seat I motioned to, a little paler 
than usual, and her eyes fell as they met mine. 

“Helen,” I began, firmly, “from this time 
forth we are strangers.”’ 
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She sprang up, and came towards me. 

“ You are an admirable actress,’ I said, sneer- 
ingly ; “ you would make your fortune upon the 
Stage.” 

She opened her lips as if to speak. 

“ Hush!” I exclaimed, almost fiercely, “ and 
listen to me. You were my friend; I loved you; 
I would almost have died to spare you pain ; God 
only knows what I would have done for you.” 

“ And I,” she interrupted, coming towards me 
again, “am I not your friend ?” 

“Spare yourself any unnecessary falsehoods,” 
I said, in a hard voice; “I was at the masque- 
rade last night.” 

The color fled from her face, leaving it almost 
as white as mine. 

** Perhaps you will tell me,” I went on, keep- 
ing my eyes fixed pitilessly on her, “that the 
piece of acting I witnessed in the conservatory 
was a part of the programme,” and I actually 
laughed. “Qh! it was vastly well played,’ I 
continued, “ and I—poor dupe—looked on upon 
the drama of ‘The Loan of a Lover,’—looked 
on, while the actors, who were nearest to my 
heart, were deliberately wrecking every hope of 
happiness I had in the world. Ay! truly you 
are my friend.” 

“Have you seen Philip?” she said, faintly, 
after a pause. 

I caught her bythe arm. “ Philip!’’ I said, 
angrily, “‘what right have you to call him Philip?” 
Then, loosing my grasp, I bowed, mockingly, 
“T beg your pardon; you have every right in the 
No, I have not seen him, but you need 
You can go,” 


world, 
not fear; I give you my blessing. 
and I pointed to the doer. 

Without a word she left the room. 

Scarcely ten minutes elapsed, when a card was 
brought me, with “ Philip Lawrence,” engraved 
on its snowy surface. The clock struck twelve. 
It brought back the past night so vividly, that a 
feeling of faintness came over me; but thrusting 
it aside bravely, I descended to the library, where 
he always went. I entered noiselessly. He had in 
his hand an ivory-type picture of himself, which 
stood upon the table, and was contemplating it. 

“That was my idol,” I commenced, without 
any preliminary words. 

“ Was? Is, I hope,” he replied, turning to me. 

“Ah!” TI said, taking the picture from him, 
and not noticing his outstretched hand. “ Yes, 
it was my idol ; now’’—I let the picture fall and 
break into a dozen pieces. 

“ Why, Mabel, what do you mean?” he ex- 
claimed, in astonishment. 

“ This,” I said, looking him straight in the face. 
“That my idol is broken, that is what I mean. 
I thought to give you a surprise last night,” I 
continued, presently, “and went to the ball; 
there the tables were turned very unexpectedly, 
and J was surprised. You did not know there 





were spectators, when that little scene was en- 
acted in the conservatory, but there were, two; 
Mr. Seymour, at whose love for me you have 
often laughed, and—myself.” 

“ Mabel,” began Philip, in an expostulating 
voice. 

“Do not say anything,” I interrupted, sadly. 
“It would do no good. Here is your ring; may 
you be very happy; and may your new love prove 
as true as your old.” 
limb, but he saw by my face that I would hear 
nothing. 

Still, he ventured to say, his voice—that voice, 
which had been as music to my ear—broken with 


I was trembling in every 


emotion, “ Mabel, I may have been false, but I 
loved you.” 

I put up my hand and shook my head. 
do not show their love in that manner.”’ 
rising, I continued: “ You had better go, we can- 


“ Men 
Then 


not mend matters; you do not wish it, neither 
do I.” 

He held out his hand: I did not touch it, but 
looked at him quietly. 

He turned and left me in silence. 

I heard the door close after him, and it seemed 
as if it shut out light, life and love forever. 

One year passed. 

My father had been informed that my engage- 
ment had been broken, but thinking that I had 
my own way with every one, as I had with him, 
concluded that it was my own fault, and troubled 
himself no more about it. 

So the year dragged by wearily; the year which 
saw the marriage of Helen Egerton and Philip 
Lawrence, and made me the betrothed wife of 
Henry Seymour, whose untiring kindness won 
my heart, not quite so fresh as once it was, nor 
perhaps as loving, but just as honest and just as 
true. 





-@ 


ONE YEAR. 





K. C. H. 


Few are the ycars, that rest on my head, 
Little the care of my heart, 

Love, Hope, and Youth are clustering ‘round, 
Ne’er to be severed apart. 


Sunshine and happiness live in my path, 
E’en love for mastery strives, 
And memory clings with lingering clasp, 
To the happiest hours of our lives. 
But one short year, and all is changed, 
Great is the care of my heart, 
Love, Hope, e’en Youth, seem faded and dead, 
And scattered and severed apart. 


Sunshine and happiness, both, both are fled, 
Love—ah! that we never had met, 

And memory curses, with bitterness deep, 
The fate that bids us forget. 
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A MATTER OF GOSSIP. 





BY GEORGE S. MCDOWELL. 





Philip Graves and Charles Clifton were clerks 
in the employ of Simpson’s Sons, in the village 
of Benares. They had held their position for 
some years; had, in fact, grown with the firm. 

They had been acquaintances and friends almost 
from birth, associates since they had become large 
enough to be trusted out of their mother’s laps, 
and consequently were now friendly beyond what 
can always be found between mere fellow clerks. 

Both were good-looking young men, and in 
manners and address were unequaled among the 
gentry of Benares. It was no wonder, then, that 
they were so popular with the young ladies, 
while, at the same time, their good business capac- 
ities won them the esteem of the papas and mammas. 

Their parents were among the wealthiest of 
the town, and there were fair prospects that some 
day they would be rich, since both were only 
children. All in all, there were no other two 
young men of their age who stood so favorably 
with all the folks of the town, with papa and 
mamma, with Miss Lucy and brother James. 
One might think al! they had to do was to pick 
out from among the anxious maidens of the 
place, one to suit their fancy, court and marry her. 

But the simplest thing in the world stood in 
the way of their carrying out any matrimonial plan. 
It was their fortune to fall in love with the same 
girl (or they thought they had done so), and with 
a spirit of magnanimity so eminently, universally 
scarce in the world to-day, each refrained from en- 
croaching on ground the other wished to possess. 
A striking coincidence ; and the more striking to 
the good people of Benares because so novel and 
strange to them. It was thorn in the lives of 
the gossips of the place, and at one of their con- 
ventions its mention Induced the following conver- 
sation: 

Mrs. Blowsum, grand master of the organiza- 
tion, introduced the subject. 

“ T am fairly at wit’s end. I can’t for the world 
see how it is that either Philip Graves or Charles 
Clifton don’t go in and win Clara Morrow, or 
else give others a chance. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to propose” (Mrs. Blowsum not be- 
ing a man, of course had nothing to do but listen 
patiently and murmur “ Yes”), “and if the young 
lady loved either of them she would not hesitate 
to accept the one she best loved, and thus rid 
herself of the other. But if the fact of their be- 
ing such intimate friends hinders them now from 
taking the step, then I am sure that after they 
have taken it neither will be such a fool as to hate 
the other because he was successful. Surely, they 
don’t suppose Miss Clara loves both of them. 
They must know that is impossible. If they do 
not, I can easily tell them better. It seems 





strange to me that men can’t see into the secret of 
such things better than they do, after six thousand 
years experience. And if each is afraid of losing 
the friendship of the other, I can only set 
them down for a pair of fools. Why need one 
be so self-denying, and forego all the happiness 
in store for him because he fears to rob the other 
of an equal happiness ?” 

“ Probably neither of them loves Miss Clara,” 
put in Miss Green, a maiden of fifty; who, never 
having been loved herself, at least never having 
been told of it (for that she was unmarried is an 
accepted sign), was quite ready to think her lot 
must have a parallel. 

“Oh, pshaw! Mattie Green,” retorted the 
chief of gossips, witheringly, “‘ you”—and Miss 
Mattie was about to receive a strong reminder, 
when Mrs. Blowsum checked herself, wisely, and 
continued more charitably, “ you must not think 
I am so blind as that; I remember just how Mr. 
Blowsum acted toward me before we were mar- 
ried, when in the presence of others; and these 
young men act as he did, for all the world. 
Actions speak plainly, and if Philip Graves and 
Charles Clifton are not both in love with Miss 
Morrow, then I never was loved myseif.” 

“* Not at all a thing to be surprised at. I would 
sooner believe you weren’t, anyhow,” slipped to 
the end of Miss Green’s tongue, but she magnan- 
imously swallowed it back. She was wise 
enough, besides, not to make an enemy of Mrs. 
Blowsum. But she wanted to say it so badly, and 
could not think of any thing else as suitable, that 
she held her peace. But Miss Plum, another 
marriageable female of some forty summers, took 
up the gauntlet. 

“I won’t dispute your words, Mrs. Blowsum, 
for your years” (she hated to say experience) 
“make you able to judge; only I say it won't 
surprise me at all if it proves to be that they don’t, 
either of them, love her as they ought. We 
can’t always go by appearances nowadays.” 

“ That is true, Miss Plum,” hastily interposed 
Mrs. Seal, “ but then there are times when ap- 
pearances combine to make most conclusive 
proof; and I am satisfied this is one. But why 
do you think the young men don’t love Miss 
Clara?” 

“ Yes, let us hear your reasons for such a con- 
clusion,” petitioned Mrs. Blowsum, somewhat 
scornfully. 

“ Well, it appears to me that if they did love 
her, they wouldn’t hang about as they do, unde- 
termined. True love is stronger than friendship, 
and any one will risk the latter to secure the 
former. Does Philip Graves love as he should, 
if he is willing to transfer the object of that love to 
Charles Clifton? and the same of Charles Clifton? 
I tell you love is a jealous passion, and wil] not 
stand second even to the strongest friendship.” 

Miss Plum had never before expressed her sen- 
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timents at such length in the presence of Mrs. 
Blowsum, and she was frightened at her own 
audacity, manifested before the oracular gossip. 
But she had pushed her thoughts from their 
moorings, and like all other crafts, they must risk 
shipwreck. 

Mrs. Blowsum was somewhat taken aback by 
Miss Plum’s earnestness, but was more surprised 
by the length than by the weight of what she said. 
She acknowledged no compeer in knowledge of 
matters of social life, however, and one would not 
expect her to admit a superior by being baffled 
by Miss Plum’s words. 

“Miss Plum, you are romantic—too romantic 
entirely for the present condition of society. Love 
does not jump into the balance, nowadays, all 
by itself. Money makes the scales turn more ac- 
curately. If nothing but love influenced a man 
to seek a woman’s hand in marriage, the position 
you take would be sound enough. But when 
Miss Clara’s fifty thousand are weighed against 
his friendship for Charles Clifton, friendship goes 
up, and Philip Graves don’t care whether Miss 
Clara puts any love into the scales with her money 
or not; and, besides, after he has taken the fifty 
thousand out of the balance, what does he care 
whether Clifton’s friendship comes down to the 
same place or not? Oh, pshaw! it’s something 
else than friendship for each other keeps them 
back ;” and Mrs. Blowsum reclined in her chair 
with an air that said, plainly, “such an obvious 
point don’t require argument.” 

Here was Miss Green’s opportunity, who, not 
defeated by any means, was quietly awaiting it, 
and she let fly another shaft. 

“« My opinion, exactly. It must be more than 
friendship keeps them back. It can’t be they 
have proposed and been rejected, for that we well 
know is not the case’’ (gossips are always informed 
on this and kindred points). “ What then can it 
be? Does Mr. Morrow despise the smaller for- 
tunes of the young men? And has he given 
them previous warning? I don’t believe that. 
Mr. Morrow is not a heathen. I have known 
him from a boy” (shocking oversight on the part 
of Miss Green, for Mr. Morrow was past fifty, 
and she unmarried). “He would not throw the 
money question in the way of his daughter’s hap- 
I believe the reason neither of the young 
men marries Miss Clara, is because neither of 
_ them cares for her.” 

"You are welcome to think so,” said Mrs. 
Blowsum. “ For my part, I am inclined to think 
the young lady’s father has a hand in the matter. 
But then, if neither of these young men suits him, 
I don’t know where he can look in our village. I 
don’t suppose we will know the true cause of it all, 
but we can see how things turn out, anyhow ; and 
I guess that is what we will have to do.” 

This was said so decidedly, and in such a fin- 
ishing way, that it was taken as a signal to drop 
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the subject for the present; so the conversation 
took a turn. But the reader must not think nothing 
more was ever said on the subject, dear me; no! 
It was a prolific theme in Benares for many days; 
and yet the gossips brought it no nearer a solution, 

But fortunately for the peace of mind of these 
society meddlers, the tantalizing question which 
had so long annoyed them and racked their 
brains, was solved in due time; and here is how 
it came about. 

The windows of the great house in which the 
Morrows lived, were all ablaze—from top to bot- 
tom in the house, all was life and motion. It 
was the event of a magnificent ball (on a smaller 
scale, of course, than some Mrs. Southworth has 
described, but yet a magnificent ball for Benares). 
It was to commemorate Miss Clara’s twentieth 
birthday, “and,” the gossips said, “ to publish to 
the world, that she was now open to any suitable 
match; and that she would get no older until 
she was matched.”’ 

All the respectable rich of the place were in- 
vited, and present; some disrespectable ones, 
too, of course. Such things will happen. Money 
is a powerful influence. And to do the family 
full justice, some were there, who, having no 
fortunes, depended on good characters alone for 
their standing. 

Philip Graves and Charles Clifton were there, of 
course. And what must Mrs. Blowsum and her 
parasites have thought when they heard that the 
former acted as escort to Lauva Macon and the lat- 
ter to Lucy Archer. But since it was by special re- 
quest of Miss Morrow, probably it was nothing re- 
markable, yet such trifles often produce remarkable 
results. 

These two young ladies were bosom friends of 
Miss Clara, were particularly beautiful, and even 
presented a better appearance than the belle her- 
self, if such a thing were possible, besides uniting 
with it all substantial minds carefully trained by 
good and wise mothers to adorn any position in 
life. While they were surpassed by none in the 
arts of music and the dance, they were trained to 
household duties, and could make as good a loaf 
of bread as the accomplished baker who had lately 
set up in the place as a model. It is shocking, I 
know, that the daughters of men who counted their 
money in thousands, should have learned to bake, 
and disgraced themselves by prying into the vulgar 
mysteries of the pantry, but such had been their 
fate, and it could not now be helped. 

Their mothers were mothers of foresight, for 
they knew that such women as they had brought 
up their daughters to be, were the very ones most 
It always had 
A man 
likes best to marry a girl who does not leave it 
till after the wedding to domesticate herself. He 
prefers to run risk in He 
may risk in business, for money can be recovered, 


likely to get good husbands, 
been the case, and always will be. 
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and it don’t matter much if it can’t; but then 
happiness, once it slips his hold, no fox was ever 
shyer on the second chase. 

These young ladies, the young men were 
doomed to take under their charge for the even- 
ing; and it cannot be doubted that they looked 
upon it as a doom tempered with sweetness and 
pleasure. At least, they uttered no complaints, 
and no one heard them give way to groanings ; 
and when the night of the ball arrived they en- 
tered upon their duties with apparent pleasure. 
It was plain that they did not begrudge their fate, 
or that they had determined to use deceptions to 
induce the envious to believe they looked upon it 
all as good fortune. Let us see, 

All preliminaries being through, the ball proper 
began. After the first waltz, Charles Clifton 
found his way to Miss Clara and requested the 
pleasure of the next waltz with her. But Philip 
had been ahead of him, and he was obliged to 
await the next. Just as he turned away to secure 
another partner, his friend came out. He paused a 
moment to exchange a few words, then turned 
away, while his more successful friend, without any 
manifest elation, led away the queen of the evening. 

Clifton found a partner in a restless young girl, 
and more to accommodate her feet than his own 
pleasure, led her on to the floor. But no sooner 
had he conducted her to a seat, than he withdrew 
to take Miss Morrow from his friend’s charge. 

He noticed that his friend returned to Miss 
Macon, and took his place by her side, and also 
that they did not mingle with the waltzers. Just 
then Miss Archer passed him upon the arm of a 
young cadet, fresh from West Point, and that mo- 
ment he wished he was inthe young fellow’s 
place. He wished a dozen times the music would 
stop before it did, and no sooner did it stop than 
willingly yielding Miss Morrow to one who was 
immediately on the spot to claim her, he sought 
Miss Archer. Fortunately she was not engaged, 
and he wasted no time in securing her for the 
dance which was to follow. 

He danced several times with Miss Lucy; and 
as he led her through the “ mazes of the waltz,” 
supported her gently but firmly with his arm, 
while one of her hands rested upon his shoulder 
so assuringly and enticingly, that he almost ven- 
tured to kiss it, he thought what a fool he had 
been not to see before what a package of beauty 
and loveliness he held in his arms. That mo- 
ment he gave up Miss Morrow wholly, entirely, 
to his friend, or whoever wanted her. 

Well, the ball at last was over, and the splen- 
did mansion was soon deserted and darkened ; 
but down Graham avehue a faint ray of light 
twinkles through the blinds of the parlor in Lucy 
Archer’s home; and looking through where the 
ray comes forth, we see Lucy on the sofa and that 
audacious Charles close by her side, holding one 
of her hands in his, 





Now, I want to say a word here to those who 
may be unduly worried with thoughts that Charlie 
is falling in love too fast, and endeavoring to 
take Lucy’s heart by storm. They were not 
strangers atall. They had been children together 
at the same school, just as Laura Macon, Clara 
Morrow and Philip Graves, along with all the 
other young folks of the village, had also been; 
and since that time had not long gone, by they 
could not, of course, feel strange. And Charlie 
used to think Lucy a dear little creature then; 
and, although since then, he had half fallen in 
love with Clara Morrow, every thing came back 
to him to-night with a vividness that awakened a 
feeling which he immediately recognized as the 
same as one of five years ago. And hoping you 
scrupulous and proper folks are satisfied with 
this explanation, let us hurry on, or Charley may 
get ahead of us. 

Charley had his arm around Lucy, (I declare 
I should not have told that, but now let me fin- 
ish,) and Lucy was resting her head on his 
shoulder. Then Charley bent his head down and 
kissed her lips—those luscious lips—just as he had 
done before when we did not see, I suppose; and 
called her “ my little darling,” and wanted to 
know if she would pardon him for ¢hinking he 
loved Clara. And then Lucy put her arms about 
his neck and kissed him in reply so sweetly, that 
really, reader, I believe Charley did get ahead of 
us after all. Surely the hare did win once, while 
the tortoise paused in an unlucky moment to ex- 
cuse his journey to another, 

Now, let us see—ah, ha! maybe we can catch 
Philip Graves before he steps over the score. 

How they, Philip and Laura, got on the lounge 
together I’m sure I don’t know, and won’t hazard 
even a supposition ; but there they are, chatting 
away as busily as you please, and far more easily 
than they would had they any idea what a gossip 
was watching them. 

The subject turned on music, and Philip men- 
tioned a new song he must get and learn. 

“ Why, I have it,” said Laura, and she arose 
to get it from the piano. She was just taking her 
place by his side again, when Philip put his arms 
around her and drew her down upon his lap. 

She did not scream or make any resistance at 
all to this impertinence. No! She knew Philip 
Graves well, and she knew it was not an act of 
trifling flirtation. Then she was drawn closer in 
his arms, closer to his manly breast, and she heard 
words from him that every true girl anxiously 
waits to hear from the man she loves; for Philip 
really said this: 

« Never mind the music, Laura, now. Tell me 
if you love one who loves you, and will you be 
my wife some day ?” 

It was rather sudden, and no wonder Laura 
dropped the music. But then it would only have 
been in the way when she put both her arms 
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around Philip’s neck and said just the one simple 
but expressive “ Yes,’’ in a low tone; but Philip 
heard. Then he kissed her of course, or rather 
they kissed each other. 

And I really believe they forgot everything and 
everybody after that but themselves; for when 
Philip took his leave, there lay the piece of music 
on the floor where it had fallen. When Laura 
saw it, the whole occurrence came to her mind 
anew, and she blushed, though there was no one 
there to see it. Foolish girl! That music was 
carefully preserved. Its charms never wore out 
to Philip and Laura, and they often performed it 
together. 

Some time afterwards Charlie wanted to know 
if Philip would act as his groomsman. Philip 
was surprised, but not more so than Charlie when 
his friend replied : 

“« The very favor I was on the point of asking 
of you.” 

And so they found out each other’s affairs. Of 
course, as friends they had to exchange some 
secrets, but I heard Charlie say: 

“Isn't it strange, Phil, that we did not see all 
this before? We might as well have been as 
happy long ago.” 

“ T guess we were too much taken up with Miss 
Clara,” suggested Philip, slyly. 

Charlie laughed, and then they both laughed 
together. 

“ You are right, Phil; and now, since it is over, 
suppose we shake hands.” 

“With perfect sincerity and soberness,” said 
Philip, laughing in spite of himself. 

Well, the whole gist of the matter is that there 
was a double wedding talked of among the gos- 
sips of Benares. 

“And,” said Mrs. Blowsum, “the strangest 
part of the thing is that Miss Clara, badly as she 
has been treated, has consented to assist her friend, 
with Will Forley, the banker’s son, as groomsman.”’ 

So they were married, and two happier couples 
never received congratulations. 

The next spring Simpson’s Sons sold out, and 
a new firm took charge under the name of Clifton 
and Graves. 

And besides the new firm, two new residences 
went up in Benares, two new families occupy them, 
and two new homes were added to the thousand. 

But let us go back awhile. 

Only two weeks after the double wedding, Miss 
Clara and Will Forley were married, much to the 
astonishment of the gossips, who supposed they 
knew everybody’s affairs as well as their own. 
But what was their increased chagrin when it 
came out in the end that the two had been en- 
gaged for a long time, and not only the gossips, but 
no one else knew of it, but the couple themselves. 

Now all our characters are married (which is 
the grand consummation in stories) but the Misses 
Green and Plum. The former rejoiced that she 





had prophesied correctly, though contrary to Mrs. 
Blowsum, and she failed not to allude to it at every 
opportunity. She even went so far as to conjure 
up the belief that women lost part of their wits by 
marrying, and said she would not accept Don 
Pedro were he to propose. 

Miss Plum anxiously waits a bid. She is fast 
becoming a fixture in the bazaar. My humanita- 
rian bachelor friend, can’t you give her a settle- 
ment ? 

And so it goes in Vanity Fair. 
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The following history was told me by Sister 
Agatha, the lady with the aged, béautiful face, 
whom you all must remember who ever visited the 
Protestant Mission of that city in which her dark 
robe, passing through its poorest, sickliest courts, 
has looked to many a weary sinner as lovely as 
the garments of the saints in light. She told it one 
day, laying down in her lap the prayer-book from 
which she had been reading, while her gentle 
voice and placid eyes formed a strange contrast 
to the deep shadows of the tale. 

“Ten years ago, this summer,” she began, 
“though you, my dear, not having occasion to 
remark it, probably do not remember, there was 
great prevalence of a kind of low fever among 
the poorer classes. It was a very hot, damp sea- 
son, and a marsh extended across the end of the 
greater number of those streets leading towards 
the water, which as you know, are wholly occu- 
pied by the poor. 

“The wards of the city hospital were full, for 
when any went away, either to their crowded 
city houses, or to their long homes, (may God 
have mercy on their souls!) their places were in- 
stantly filled. 

“ T was there always through those days. 

“One afternoon as I passed through the wards, 
I noticed the eyes of one of the patients turn to- 
ward me as if to speak. I immediately stepped 
to the side of his bed. He was an old man, 
evidently very low, though the fever seemed to 
have left him. 

“ «Can I do anything for you?’ I asked. ‘ Not 
in that way,’ he said, with a strong, French ac- 
cent, pointing to the Bible I held, ‘ Not in that 
way. Iam a Catholic.’ 

“Just then one of the nurses drew me away to 
some one who needed me, and I thought no more 
of the man to whom I had spoken until the next 
day, when I again noticed the !ook in his eyes as 
if wishing to speak. ‘Can I do anything for 
you in any way?’ I asked this time. 

«Could you spare me a half hour, Madame?’ 
he said, eagerly, ‘ you look like a good woman. 
I should like to tell you a little about myself be- 
fore—I will not trouble you again.’ 
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“«Certainly,’ I replied, ‘I will listen, only 
wait a moment.’ 

“So I arranged with the attendant not to be 
disturbed for half an hour, and returned. It was 
not uncommon for patients to wish to talk with 
some of us when illness had left them quiet and 
sane. 

“ «Tam a Frenchman, as I need not tell Mad- 
ame,’ he began, with his strong accent, ‘I was 
son of the head gardener of the Marquis de 
Villefleurie. Our family had been head-garden- 
ers to the Marquis’ family for a hundred years. 
The estate was near Chabonne, and history says 
that the Villefleurie lands once covered the spot 
where the walled town now stands, but in many 
changes the old family had lost much of its splen- 
dor of possession. The Marquis de Viliefleurie 
when I was a boy was poor, though, with the 
veneration born of acentury’s devoted allegiance, 
I would not have believed it then. The family 
motto, Fe tens, did not hold good of property. 

“*«The marquis, who was but twenty when the 
Revolution of 1789 broke out, during which, his 
father, a fiery, proud member of the old aristoc- 
racy, was guillotined in Paris, escaped with my 
father’s aid, he being rather older than the 
young marquis; and, to avoid suspicion, the two 
for some time carried on the business of a small 
grain mill in an obscure village. The story goes 
that Napoleon, riding through one day with but 
two attendants, observed in the street a young 
man, whose bare, shapely head and small hands 
attracted his attention. ‘What is your name?” 
asked this keen observer of men. “ Villefleurie,” 
unhesitatingly replied the miller, who recognized 
him. “Good!” responded the Emperor, “ Mar- 
quis de Villefleurie, 1 am proud to know you.” 
And with the capricious fancy of a man in power, 
he gave back to the aristocrat his confiscated 
lands; apparently appreciating the answer of the 
marquis when this good news reached him, “I 
thank monsieur for his assistance, though I take 
only what is my right.” 

«* But I shall weary Madame. This was all 
before my day. 

“The marquis married at thirty-seven a lady, 
daughter of a neighboring family, as poor as it 
was proud, and died when his son Victor was but 
six years old. Victor and myself, being of the 
same age, were as fast friends as our fathers had 
been before us, and his mother, whom I remem- 
ber as always pale and slight, with the true air of 
the mod/esse in her carriage, encouraged a friend- 
ship which centuries had rendered habitual be- 
tween the sons of Villefleurie and their staunch 
dependents. 

«+ When Victor was fifteen he went away to Paris 
to a military school, leaving me behind. Ah, 
madame! Nothing that has come between, not 
years, nor illness, nor disappointment, nor pov- 
erty, has ever dimmed to me the remembrance of 








that early friend. I can see him before me as I 
lie here, as I used to see him, brave and generous, 
trusting and true; as I shall see him when he 
comes to meet me at the heavenly gates, please 
God! 

“«But the year before he went an event 
had occurred on which the histories of us both 
have largely turned. Victor went with one servant 
to see an uncle who lay ill at some distance, and 
when he returned he brought with him a little 
girl of about eleven years. She had been placed 
in the diligence at one of the stopping-places by 
a young man she called her brother, and had 
traveled a part of the way with them, expecting 
to meet her father at the end of her journey; but 
when that time came, Victor, who had taken an 
interest in the lovely child, found that no one 
called for her, and on inquiry, discovered that no 
such name was known in the little village. So 
he brought her home. The marchioness looked 
grave, but succeeding investigations failing to dis- 
cover aay trace of her family, she let her remain 
at Victor’s request, and the next year he went 
away. 

“¢ But never in the lady’s heart did the little 
Annette gain a place. Whether because of a 
consciousness of a difference of rank she never 
wished she would forget, or because of some 
quick understanding of her character which 
others did not possess, I do not know. But the 
grave, polite kindness which allowed no caresses, 
while she gave a good education and refined as- 
sociations to the child, never varied through her 
life. 

“So Annette grew up tall and beautiful, Mad- 
ame, and I loved her. I can tell you of her large, 
biack eyes, her smooth, long hair, her sweet smile ; 
but it is all words. It cannot show you the wonder- 
ful grace which nature had given her, and which 
education and association had refined. I think 
she loved me in return. I think so, not chiefly 
because she said it, though she did that many a 
time, but because there were touches of it long 
afterward that I saw, though no one else. Not 
like my affection for her. I see now, that, so far 
from being capable of an affection like that, she 
never comprehended it. 

“* Then Victor came home, a young man. I saw 
from the first day how struck he was with her 
beauty and grace ; and, soon, too, that she meant 
he should be. I alluded to the subject to her, 
but she resented it. “ What authority have you 
over my actions?” she said, haughtily; and it 
was true, I had none. She never would really 
consent to be my wife. 

“*QOne morning the marchioness, who had 
during the evening before seemed more affec- 
tionate and gravely tender toward her beloved 
son even than usual (Victor afterward told me), 
was found dead in her bed of heart disease, the 
fatal malady’ of her race. It was then that 
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Victor’s natural pallor first struck me with alarm. 
Soon after, of course, Annette, with tears and 
sobs, told Victor she must go away. Victor 
turned aside without speaking, and going out, 
took a long walk alone through the woods. Then 
I made my last appeal to Annette to be my wife. 
She positively refused. 

««« You want Victor!” I cried, in my pain. 

«“«««T do,” she said, turning her face from me. 
She had no fear that I would betray her. 

“« That same night Victor came to my room to 
tell me he and Annette were betrothed. I think 
I walked twenty miles that night, but in the morn- 
ing I was ready to bear anything that might 
come. They were married, and I stood by. Vic- 
tor did not know, till afterward, how it was with 
me, and he guessed it then. During the next 
year he told me, incidentally, that Annette’s™par- 
entage had come to light. She was the daughter 
of a shoemaker of Rouen, a miserable wretch, 
now dead. The had been made 
through her brother, who had found her out and 
came often to see her from that time. “ An ugly, 
unmannerly creature,” Victor called him. 

“*The political troubles which had been in the 
air for months, now broke out in Paris and a rev- 
olution seemed inevitable. 

“* Madame knows, probably better than I can 
tell her, the year 1830. It is history. 

«* Enough to say we were all required to take 
up our abode in the walled town of Chabonne, as 
hordes of the lowest classes, thirsting for the 
blood of the aristocrats, as in the great revolution 
of 1789, swarmed over the country from their 
centre, Paris. Victor was put in command of the 
military within the town. 

“ «Tt was in the dreadful days when Charles X.., 
the king, prepared for flight, that Victor was called 
as a delegate to the convention in Paris. He 
shook my hands with two tears in his eyes. “ Take 
care of Annette for me,” he said, “She will be 
so sad.” “Twill try,” l answered, turning away 
my eyes from his. After a long silence Victor said 
in a low voice, “I never guessed, Armand; it was 
dull of me. Why didn’t you tell me, you brave 
fellow ?”’ 

««*T had no claim on her,” I answered, quickly. 
“ She preferred you.” 

“««T think she loves me,” he said, slowly. “ Be 
good to her. You have always been a true friend 
to me thus far, Armand. God bless you!” Sohe 
went. 

“«T was given by Victor the charge of the pa- 
trol. Night and day they walked with bayonets 
set behind the gates, and the enraged populace, 
wild, blood-thirsty, ragged, hungry, came down 
upon us and stormed the town. 

%* For twenty-four hours the howling and curs 
ing of voices hoarse with such work, went on. It 
chilled the blood in my veins, Then on the sec- 


discovery 


ond evening, the lovely end of a warm day, as I | 





sat in my chair at home trying to rest, with my * 
eyes closed, I heard a rustling and looked up, 
There stood before me the marchioness of Ville- 
fleurie. She was dressed richly in a gleaming 
silk, her eyes shone like stars. Never had she 
looked so lovely before. I was more than sur- 
prised to see her there, I was alarmed. 

«««« Marchioness,” I said, rising and bowing 
over the hand she gave me. “To what may I 
owe this honor ?” 

«««« Armand,” she said, softly. “ Don’t call me 
*Marchioness!’ Am I not still Annette ?”’ 

««« Not to me, madame,” I replied, gravely. 

«¢ You do not ask me to sit,” she remarked, 
presently. “ But I will, Armand,” she went on, 
keeping her eyes upon me. “ How terrible it is 
to hear those poor people shriek so! Perhaps 
they hunger; should we not feed them?” 

«««“ Madame!” I exclaimed, “ you do not know 
what you say. They wish to sack the town, to 
conquer France, to kill the order of which your 
husband is a member—the old aristocracy! Do 
you not understand ?” 

««««T understand that you say so!” she exclaimed, 
impatiently. ‘Armand,’ she went on, more softly, 
“ have they no rights? What chance have they 
had to rise? You yourself have taught me that 
men ought to have that chance!”’ I was silent 
for a moment, trying to collect my thoughts for a 
convincing answer, when she rose and laid her 
hand on my shoulder, “Armand,” she said, “ have 
I ever made a request of you?” 

««« «* Never, that I remember,” I answered, in 
great surprise. 

« ««“Then,” she said, “I make one now. Armand, 
you used to care for me once. Will you refuse 
the only favor I shall perhaps ever ask of you?” 
I stared at her and could not speak. “Give me 
those keys that lie on your desk. Give me the 
keys to the west gate.” 

“«*T was thoroughly awake now. I rose to my 
feet and shook off her hand. “Madame de 
Villefleurie, your husband told me to guard this 
town, and I shall guard it till the last gate falls! 
The commander's wife forgets herself!” As I 
finished, a fine powder blew before my eyes, the 
strength went from my limbs, and I lost con- 
sciousness, 

“«*T came to myself in the midst of a crowd of 
dark and angry faces, to know that the town was 
taken and all lost. 

«“¢A new-comer pushed his way through the 
men as I looked wildly round, and said in a de- 
cided patois, but with contemptuous good-nature, 
“Don’t trouble him, good friends, the keys were 
his. I know him.” 

“I recognized Annette’s brother, the “ ugly, 
unmannérly creature’’ of Victor’s description. 

«“««T never gave up the keys! Never!’ I 
cried, in a quick fury. 

«+ How then?” sneered some one. 
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«« «« They were stolen from me,” I answered, 

««« Stolen! ha! ha! With how many francs 
for stealing them?” laughed another. I looked 
at the brother. He was moving away. 

“In an instant I saw it all as if the future 
were rolled out before me. I saw that hence- 
forth slander, abuse, disgrace, would fall upon my 
name and me. Must Victor, too, believe me 
false to my trust? It seemed too hard a thing to 
bear! What had I done that this should come 
upon me? I could not speak out the truth of my 
superior’s wife and her treachery ; no one would 
believe me if I did. 

“« The conquering party set me free, thinking 
still that I had aided them. Whether merely 
devotion to her old order, or bribery, was the 
cause of the marchioness’s action, I never knew. 

“« Three days after this the last blow fell upon 
me. A rough carpenter, smoking his pipe mean- 
while, told to a group of idlers as I passed, how 
the Marquis de Villefleurie, on hearing of the 
perfidious surrender of Chabonne to the pop- 
ulace, had fallen dead on the floor of the Council 
Chamber, in Paris. I only knew the man of 
whom they spoke. Only I knew how the brave 
heart that no enemy could conquer, broke under 
disgrace. I shall never be able to clear myself 
in his eyes, until we meet before God. I have 
always been a good Catholic, Madame, and I be- 
lieve that day will come. 

“ «The marchioness fled to Belgium, where her 
seditious spirit, the unconquered trace of her low 
birth, stronger than years of education and breed- 
ing, found a fair field in the troubled state of 
politics there, and I did not hear of her or see 
her again for many years. 

“«The three days were over, the much-feared 
revolution crushed, and Louis Philippe was 
firmly established on his throne, but no kindliness 
came from any one for me. My guilt was not 
proved, and the world forgot me. I lived in ob- 
scurity for eighteen years, but when the Napo- 
leonic reign came in; the last chance of the Bour- 
bon line being gone, and hope having departed 
from me also, I came to America. 

“*T have lived in any way since I came. My 
health has not been good in this climate, and I 
was growing old. I have given lessons in French, 
T have worked on gardens, I have copied manu- 
scripts, | have broken stones in the roads. 

« «One day, walking down your great thorough- 
fare, I saw Annette again. She stood with her 
hand extended asking alms. 

“<«If a ghost, madame, had met me from the 
other world, it would not have alarmed me much. 
I had lived so long alone that the real and the 
unreal seemed equal to me. 

«¢She did not know me, as why should she? It 
surprises me now that I recognized in the bent 
form, the thin, gray hair, the wrinkled face, that 
fair slight girl I used to know. It surprised me 





that no one in the passing crowd should notice 
how small and shapely her thin hands still were, 
and wonder if she was not different from what 
she seemed. But O, madame, all bitterness died 
out of me at the sight. If she had passed me in 
splendor, prosperous, happy, I might have cursed 
her—I do not know. But she was poor and old, 
and why should I hold a grudge? My life is all 
behind me, why should I hate any one? It is 
all past. 

“*] dropped my coin in her hand, knowing 
she did not guess, and went by. After that, when 
I had anything to send, I sent it to the poor lodg- 
ing where she lived, But I fell ill, and when I 
crept out again into the sun, and sent a child to 
inquire if she still lived in the old place, the boy 
came back and said that she was dead. She 
never.knew me. She lies buried in the grave- 
yard. in this city, madame, in the pauper’s corner. 
There is number sixty-seven on the little wooden 
cross at her head. 

“« That is all, Madame; I thank you for kindly 
listening. It is so long since I have talked to any 
one, it has been arelief. I feel a little sleepy 
now. May I talk to you again, some time, 
Madame?’ 

“ And I answered,” said Sister Agatha, “ that 
he might, that I would come again to see him; 
for his story moved me. I took leave of him then, 
for he seemed tired; but he never told me any- 
thing more. The great change came to him m 
the night; a priest administered to him the last 
consolations of his faith. But I often think, my 
daughter, of the man and his young friend, Vic- 
tor; and they both seem a pleasant thought. For 
disgrace could be endured not at all by the 
younger man, and was lived out by the elder not 
less nobly. His countrymen here buried him in 
the same cemetery where the lady he had loved 
lies at rest, and sometimes I have laid my little 
offering of flowers, for the sake of the two brave 
hearts that loved her so well, on the lowly grave 
of the French Marchioness.” 





». 
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GROWING OLD.—How strangely our ideas of 
growing old change as we get on in life. To the 
girl in her teens the riper maiden of twenty-five 
seems quite aged. Twenty-two thinks thirty-five 
“an old thing.” Thirty-five dreads forty, but 
congratulates herseif that there may still remain 
some ground to be possessed in the fifteen years 
before the half-century is attained. But fifty does 
not by any means give up the battle of life. It 
feels middle-aged and vigorous, and thinks old 
age a long way in the future. Sixty remembers 
those who have done great things at three-score ; 
and one doubts if Parr, when he was married at 
one hundred and twenty, had at all begun to feel 
himself an old man. 
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Fic, 1.—CROCHET : SQUARE FOR BED- 
QUILT. 
MATERIALS REQUIRED: Crochet cotton, No. 14; 

a hook, No. 3%. 

The square is commenced in the centre and 
worked round. Make a chain of sixteen stitches, 
join round, fasten off. 

tst Row: Four chain, one double treble into each 
of four successive stitches of centre, * eight chain, 
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one double treble in each of four next stitches, re- 
peat from * twice more, four chain, join to the first 
of first four chain. 

2d Row: One double into every stitch. 

3d Row: Four chain to take the place of a 
double treble, * eight chain, one double treble in 
the back horizontal loop of each of the next twelve 
stitches, repeat from * three times more, join to top 
loop of first four chain. 

4th Row: Like the 2d Row. 








sth Row: Like the 3d Row, with the exception 
that it is increased in the same proportion as the 
third, that is, there are four additional double trebles 
at each corner of a row, making twenty double 
trebles on each side, 

6th Row: Like the 2d Row. 

7th Row: Like the 5th Row, making twenty-eight 
double trebles. 

8th Row: Like the 6th Row. 





oth Row: Like the sth Row, making thirty-six 
double trebles. 

roth Row: Like the 8th Row. 

11th Row: Four chain to take the place of a 
double treble, twelve chain, * one double treble 
into the second double to right, one cross double 
treble separated by five chain into the third and 
eighth stitch. Cross double treble is worked thus: 
Turn the cotton three times round the hook, insert 
the hook into the stitch indicated, work off two 
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loops, turn the cotton again twice around the hook, 
work off all the stitches, five chain, one double 
treble worked into the*centre of cross treble, one 
double treble into the next stitch, five chain, pass 
over five stitches, repeat from *, working the next 
double treble into the next (that is, the sixth stitch 
fram the last double treble); at each of the corners 
work ten chain. 

tath Row: Four chain for the first double treble, 
one double treble into each of the six next succes- 
sive stitches, * five chain, pass over five stitches, one 
double treble in each of seven successive stitches, 
repeat from * three times more, nine chain, for cor- 
ner. Repeat from first * all round. 

13th Row: Like rrth Row. 

14th Row: One double into every stitch. 

15th Row: One double treble into every stitch. 

Join the squares together with crochet. 


Fic. 2.—WORK-BAG. 
The bag is cut in two pieces; it is made of light 
bronze silk lined with white Persian. The embroid- 
ery is worked with pale blue silk, on velvet of a 








darker bronze. The velvet is fixed to the silk after 
the embroidery is worked; the sides are then sewn 
together and finished by tassels of blue and bronze. 
The bag is drawn together at the top by a slide of 
ribbon. 
-@o ——_————_- 
Fics. 3 AND 4—COLLAR: CROCHET 
AND MIGNARDISE, 

The mignardise is first sewn into scallops by 
drawing seven picots together at each side with a 
needle and thread as shown in the engraving (Fig. 4). 
For the crochet, commence by working one double 





into centre picot on the edge of third scallop from 
the top, * seven chain, one double into centre picot 
of next scallop, repeat from * twice more, three chain, 
one treble into the same picot the last double was 
worked into, keep the top loops of each on the hook 
and draw through altogether (as the top loops of 
all the clusters of trebles and double trebles are 
kept on the hook and drawn through together, we 
shall not repeat the direction), one treble into centre 





picot on next scallop, three chain, one single into 
same picot, seven chain, one double into centre 
picot on next scallop, four chain, two double trebles 
into same picot, two double trebles into centre 
picot on next scallop, four chain, one double into 
same picot, seven chain, one double into centre 
picot of next scallop, four chain, two double trebles 
into same picot, two double trebles into centre picot 
on the next scallop, four chain, one double into 
same picot, nine chain, one double into centre picot 
on the next scallop, seven chain, three triple trebles 
into same picot, pass over one scallop, three triple 
trebles into centre picot on the next, seven chafh, 
one double into the same picot, seven doubles sep- 
arated by three chain into the ceatre picots on the 
next seven scallops, seven chain, four quadruple 
trebles into the centre of three chain in the depth 
of section, keep the top loop of each on the hook, 
remove the hook, pass it through the loop between 
the two last clusters of triple trebles, and again 
through the top loops of the quadruple trebles, 
three triple trebles into the same picot the last 
double was worked into, draw through all the loops 
on the hook together, pass over one scallop, three 
triple trebles into the centre picot on the next, seven 
chain, one double into the same picot, four chain, 
draw through the centre of last nine chain, four 
chain, one double into centre picot on next scallop, 
four chain, draw through the opposite cluster of 
double trebles, two double trebles into same picot, 
two double trebles into centre picot on next scallop, 
four chain, one double into same picot, three chain, 
draw through centre of seven chain, three chain, 
one double into centre picot on next scallop, four 
chain, draw through between the opposite clusters 
of double trebles, two double trebles into same 
picot, two double trebles into centre picot on next 
scallop, four chain, one double into same picot, 
three chain, draw through centre of opposite seven 
chain, three chain, one double into centre picot on 
next scallop, three chain, draw through between 
opposite cluster of trebles, one treble into same 


' picot, one treble into centre picot on next scallop, 
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three chain, one double into same picot, three chain, 
draw through centre of opposite seven chain, three 
chain, one double into centre picot on next scallop, 
three chain, draw through centre of seven chain, 
three chain, one double into centre picot on next 
scallop, three chain, draw through centre of oppo- 
site five chain, two chain, one double into centre 
picots of the two opposite scallops together, five 
chain, one double through the centre picots on op- 





posite scallops together, five chain, one double into 
centre picots on opposite scallop together. To join 
the sections, work one double separated by seven 
chain into each of the centre picots of ten scallops, 
commencing at the fourth scallop from the top, 
three chain, work up the side of the next section, 
drawing through the centre of seven chain when 
working the fourth of opposite seven chain, then 
work * five chain, one double through the centre 





picots on the next two opposite scallops together. 
Repeat from * twice more. For the band: 

1st Row: Work one double separated by one 
chain into each of two picots at the top of section, 
two chain, one double into each of the two next 
picots, seven chain, Repeat. Take a length of 
mignardise, work one double into a picot, then one 
treble into a stitch of last row. Repeat. 

Make a row of scalloped mignardise for the top, 
into it work one double treble into two opposite 
picots together in the inside of scallop, one chain, 
one half treble into next picot, one chain, one 
double into next picot, one chain, one half treble 
into next picot, one chain. Repeat. Join to the 
other row of mignardise by working alternately one 
double into a picot of mignardise, and one treble 
under the chain of last row. 

° 
Fic. 5—CROCHET EDG- 
ING. 

For the edge, eighteen chain, 
make a loop of the last twelve 
stitches, and draw through the 
sixth, six chain, seven trebles 
separated by two chain under 
the loop of twelve chain. Re- 
peat. In working the fifth of 
next six chain draw through 
the first of fifth two chain of 
last pattern. 

For the heading: 

1st Row: One single into 
first chain, * seven chain, one 
double into the third, repeat 
from * twice more, one chain, 
one single into the second of 
eighteen chain, 

2d Row: One treble into the 
chain between the picots, five 
chain, one double into the 
second of five chain. Repeat 
from the beginning of the row. 


- 
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FIG, 6.—HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 


The sachet is made on a foundation of two pieces 
of cardboard measuring eight inches square, lined 
with quilted white satin, and covered on the outside 
with pale rose satin puffed diagonally down the 














centre, and fulled into the corners. It is ornamentea 
with small squares of art canvas embroidered with 
silk in cross-stitch. A quilling of ribbon is placed 
round the extreme edge, and above that loops ot 
ribbon. The sachet is fastened at the corners with 
bows of ribbon. The wadding is scented, 
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FIG. 7.—EMERY CUSHION. 

The cushion is formed of four pieces of scarlet 
cloth, two inches in length and shaped as shown in 
the design. These are ornamented with cross-stitch 





Fig. 7, 


designs worked with colored silk, and neatly sewn 
together, leaving a hole at the top, through which to 
put in the emery powder; when you have well filled 
the cushion, sew up the hole, and ornament it witha 
loop and quilling of narrow ribbon or braid. 

-@- 
Fic. 8—CROCHET EDG- 
ING. 

To commence the pattern for 
the edge, which is worked the 
short way, work twenty-one 
chain, one double treble into 
> the fifteenth, pass over one 
stitch, one double treble sepa- 
rated by one chain into each of 
the four next alternate stitches, 
join to the first chain with one 
single, one double separated by 
five chain between each of the 
double trebles, five doubles 
i separated by five chain under 
the six chain. Repeat from the 
beginning of the pattern. 

For the heading : 

1st Row: One double under 
the sixth of twenty-one chain, 
seven chain, one double into the 
third,* six chain, one double into 
the second, repeat from * once 
more, twochain, Repeat from the beginning of the 
row. 
ad Row: One treble separated by one chain into 
each alternate stitch, 
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JAPANESE CREPE SQUARES make pretty tidies 
in sets of six, divided by Maltese insertion, and 
bordered with Maltese lace. For cushions they are 
best divided either by strips or squares of satin of 
any shade which is in harmony with their prevailing 
tone. We have just seen a small folding screen 
made of them. They were simply feather-stitched 
on a light green woolen poplin, very little of which 
showed. 

















FIGS. 9 AND 10.—WALL-BASKET FOR 
CLOTHES-BRUSHES. 
The foundation of the basket is of bamboo, with 


| panels of leather, colored or silver canvas, em- 
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in design No. 10, The basket is lined with claret 
cashmere and ornamented with bows of blue satin 
ribbon. Fig. 10. 








GENTLEMAN'S CROCHET TURBAN CAP. 


These are very easy to make: A No. 8 crochet 
needle, two ounces of black wool, one skein of 
Adams's gold-colored Royal knitting silk. Makea 
chain of five stitches with silk, unite, work round on 
it a row of DC, increasing to keep flat; then work 
three rounds of DC in wool, one in gold silk, always 
increasing to keep flat, until the work is wide enough 
for the head. You then work a depth of three and 
a half inches with no increasings whatever for the 
band, which fits close round the forehead. Line 
the cap with silk; add a strip of leather round the 
head; make a tassel of the wool and silk, with a flat 
heading, and sew to the centre of the cap. 
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RECIPES. 


POISSONNEE. 


lngredients.—White fish, 

Macaroni, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Two eggs, yolks only, 

Salt, pepper, and lemon juice, 

Bread crumbs. 
Boil the macaroni in water until tender, drain it and 
cut in short pieces; remove skin and bones from 
any kind of boiled white fish, tear in small pieces, 
and mix with macaroni; make a sance of the but- 
ter, yolks of eggs, salt, pepper, and a little lemon 
juice; heat this in a sauce-pan, putting in half a 
pint of melted butter; stir in fish and macaroni; 
when hot, pour on a dish, heaping in centre; 
sprinkle with bread crumbs, and bake a light 
brown, 

CoDFISH TOAST. 

lngredients.—One pint of codfish, 

One quart of water, 

One-half cup of butter, 

One tablespoonful of flour. 
Pick up one pint of fish, freshen it in water, put it 
back on the stove, add the water, butter and flour 
dissolved in a little water, pepper to taste; stir this 
all together. Toast slices of bread and cover with 
the fish, serve very hot; is a nice breakfast relish. 


NORWICH BUNS. 

/ngredients.—One tumbler of milk, 

One-half gill of yeast, 

Three eggs, 

Two ounces of butter, 

One coffee-cup of sugar, 

Nutmeg to taste, 
Beat sugar and eggs together, rub butter into the 
flour, of which only use enough to mould easily. 
Let this rise over night, when very light, roll out, 
putin tins to rise again, bake twenty minutes. If 
you wish to add currants, put them into the sponge 
when mixed. 


BOSTON MUFFINS. 


Ingredients.—One quart of warm milk, 

Butter size of an egg, 

Four eggs, 

Tablespoonful of salt, 

One cup of yeast. 
Put the butter into the warm milk to dissolve, beat 
the eggs and add to the milk, then salt and yeast, 
then flour enough to make a stiff batter, beat it up 
with a large spoon; put it to rise six hours, fill the 
rings only half full, and bake twenty minutes. 


BUTTERSCOTCH. 
Ingredients.—One pound of white sugar, 
Three-fourths of a pint of water, 
One and a half tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, 
Lemon juice, 
Boil sugar and water over a slow fire till it ropes; 
add butter and juice of lemon; pour on a pan to 
cool. Any other flavoring can be used. 
VOL. XCVIII.—12. 





OYSTER Soup, 

lngredients.—A shin of veal. 

Three quarts of water, 

One gallon of oysters, 

Celery, pepper and salt, 

Tablespoonful of fiour. 
Boil a shin of veal, a head of celery, pepper and 
salt in three quarts of water for three hours, then 
strain through a sieve, add a piece of butter, braided 
in the flour, stir this and give it a boil; wash out of 
liquor the oysters, strain the liquor into the soup, 
let it boil up, then put in the oysters with a table- 
spoonful of mushroom sauce, give it a boil and send 
to the table very hot. 

FRUIT PUDDING. 
Ingredients.—Ten soft crackers, 

One quart of milk, 

Eight eggs, 

One pound of sugar, 

One cup of molasses, 

One pound of suet, 

One tablespoonful of salt, 

Spice, 

One-fourth pound of citron, 

One pound of currants, 

One and one-half pounds of stoned 

raisins, 

One lemon, 
Break the crackers into the milk and let them stand 
over night, the next morning rub through a colander 
or coarse sieve; add the eggs, well-beaten; sugar, 
molasses, brandy, suet chopped fine, salt, a table- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, also of cloves, half a 
spoonful of mace, the grated rind of a large, fresh 
lemon, citron cut thin, currants and raisins. Boil 
in a mould five hours, or even more, and serve 
with a rich sauce. 

APPLE FOLLY. 

Ingredients.—Two eggs, 

One cup of white sugar, 


Three sour baked apples. 

Vanilla. 
Beat the white of the eggs and the sugar together 
a little, then add the inside of the apples which 
should be roasted soft, flavor with vanilla, beat this 
to a stiff froth. Any kind of jelly can be used 
instead of apple. To be eaten with delicate cake, 
or biscuit, and makes an ornamental dish for des- 
sert or tea. 

DRESSING FOR SANDWICHES, 

Ingredients.—Three spoonfuls of sweet oil, 

Three spoonfuls of mixed mustard, 

Half pound of butter, 

Little red pepper, 

Pinch of salt, 

Yolk of one egg. 
Beat all these together, mixing oil and mustard 
first, beat smooth and keep cool; then chop 
together finely some tongue and ham, and if 
you have it a little cold chicken; spread the bread, 
which should be cut thin, with the dressing, then with 
the meat; add the second slice, press closely and 
trim off the edges ; these will keep fresh several days 
if wrapped in a damp cloth, 
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BUNS. 
ingredients—One and one-half pints of boiling 


water, 

Two cups of brown sugar, 

Cinnamon, 

One-half cup of yeast, 

Two-thirds cup of butter. . 
Pour the boiling water on the sugar, add a little 
cinnamon, strain it, stir a sponge as for bread with 
the yeast ; set in a warm place to rise; when very 
light, add butter and flour sufficient to roll out, and 
cut in cakes; let them rise before baking. Be sure 
the yeast is fresh. 


RICE MUFFINS. 


Jngredients.—One quart of flour, 

One pint of warm milk, 

One gill of warm, boiled rice, soft and 

d ’ 

Gun caneuene of salt, 

One and a half ounce of butter, 

Half a gill of yeast. 
Melt the butter in the rice, mix all ingredients 
thoroughly. Do not have the batter too warm for 
the yeast. Mix at night, in the morning drop into 
buttered gem-pans, let them stand fifteen minutes, 
then bake. To be eaten hot with butter. 


SPLIT PEA Soup. 


/ngredients.—One quart of split peas, 
Two carrots, 
Two onions, 
A stock of celery, 
Four quarts of water. 


Let the above boil four or five hours (the peas must 
be soaked over night), have boiling water at hand 
to add as it boils away, strain the soup through a 
coarse sieve, boil a piece of salt pork in another pot 
one hour, skin it and put it into the soup, boil all 
together gently one hour, stir frequently, as great 
care should be taken that it does not scorch. 


GIBLET Soup. 


lngredients.—-A scrag of veal, 

One dozen giblets, 

Two onions, 

Two carrots, 

Mace, pepper, and salt. 
Put all these into a pot with three quarts of water, 
and boil them three hours, strain the soup, cut up 
the gizzard, and braid up the liver, put them into 
the soup; mix two tablespoonfuls of flour with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, stir this into the soup 
and let it boil up once. Serve very hot. 


FAYAL BISCUIT. 


Jngredients.—Three cups of flour, 

One cup of milk, 

Three eggs, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 

Sugar, 

Butter. 
Take a piece of butter size of an egg, with a half 
cup of sugar; beat them together; add the eggs; 
dissolve the soda in the milk, and put the cream of 
tartar in the flour, dry; add these, mix well, and 
bake in tins or muffin rings, 





OYSTER PIE. 

Ingredients.—Two quarts of oysters, 

Pepper and mace, 

Cup of cracker crumbs, 

Butter. 
Strain the oysters, add the spice, cracker crumbs, 
and bits of butter, put them in a deep pie-dish 
lined with paste, add half the oyster liquor. The 
dish must be quite full and covered with a rich puff 
paste. Bake until the crust is done. 

CORN MUFFINS. 

Ingredients.—One pint of corn meal, 

One pint of sour milk, 

Two tablespoonfuls of soda, 

Two eggs, 

Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 

Three tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 

A little salt. 
Stir soda into the milk and mix with the meal; add 
the eggs, melted butter, sugar and salt. Beat briskly 
and bake in cups ina hot oven. Very nice break- 
fast cakes. 

VEAL CROQUETTES, 

Ingredients.—Veal, 

Pepper, mace and salt, 

Cracker-crumbs, 


Egg. 

Parsley. 
Mince the veal very fine, and season with pepper, 
salt and mace; with the hands, form into balls 
shaped like a pear; roll them in egg, and then in 
crumbs; fry them in hot fat, and dish them on the 
large end; put a stalk of parsley in the small end; 
garnish the dish with parsley. 

BAKED EELS, 

Ingredients.—Ecels, 

Flour, 

Butter, 

Mustard, 

Catsup. 
Cut the eels in pieces about six inches long ; sprinkle 
them with flour and small bits of butter; put ina 
pan and bake half an hour; take them out, and in 
the same pan, make a gravy of flour, water, butter, 
a little mustard and walnut catsup; let it boii up 
once and turn it over the eels. 

THIRD BREAD, 

Ingredients.—One pint of rye meal, 

One pint of Indian meal, 

One pint of wheat flour, 

One-half cup of yeast. 
Mix this with warm water into a stiff dough. Set it 
to rise eight hours, wet the hands with cold water 
when kneading it; bake in loaves or as biscuit 
Bake in a hot oven forty minutes; more than that if 
baked in one large loaf. 

CHEESE CAKES, 

Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 

Five eggs, 

One-half pound of blanched almonds, 


One-half pound of sugar, 
One-fourth pound of butter. 


Boil the milk; beat into it the yolks of five eggs 
and whites of two; boil till the curd is hard; 
squeeze in a cloth till dry ; add the almonds, beaten 
fine ; sugar; butter melted in a little rose water, and 
four eggs; mix all together, and bake in puff paste 
in small patty-pans or dishes. 
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Hone AMUSENMENES AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
OCTAGON PUZZLE. 
The octagon is composed of eight words of six 
letters each. Each point is the same vowel, that be- 
gins and ends each word. 


EE FF F 


+ ea 
+ a 
+ ss 
+ * 
+ * 
+ + 
+ i 
+ sy 
+ . 
+ + 
* 
+ * 
* * 
+ + 


'E PF EF EF + 


The first word is a machine; the second is to 
promise; the third is to last; the fourth is to pour 
out; the fifth is a plant used as salad; the sixth is 
worn out; the seventh is to blot out; the eighth is 
to make angry. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


2. A part of the human body. 
4. Powers of the mind. 5. An 


r. A consonant. 
3. A girl's name. 


sa 
' - + 
bE Fb & 
EP FF & 
FEE EE Ee Ee Ff 
EE EF FE } 
' EF bk OF 
+  & 
+ 


epistle. 6. An important portion of machinery. 7. 
A combinafion. 8.A conjunction. 9 A vowel. 

The middle word up and down and across is the 
name of a popular missive. 


ENIGMA, 


I am composed of ten letters. 

My 8, 9. 6 is the extreme of fashion. 
My 10, 2, 7 is an animal. 

My 7, 2, 5, 8 is a manner of progress. 
My 4, 2, 8 is an article of dress. 





My 8, 2, 7 is a play for children, 

My 5, 6, 10 is a resting place. 

My 3, 4, 9, 8 is a munition of war, 

My whole is a name we venerate. 

A DECAPITATION, 

I am a word of three syllables. 

Take from me three letters and I am a great man; 
take away another letter and I am a woman; take 
away another letter and I am a man again, but give 
me back all my letters and I am a great woman. 


REBUS. 


When I'm in complete attire, 

I am often full of fire; 

But if my head you take away, 

I am a tax that many pay; 

If my tail you from me take, 

A quadruped you of me make; 

But if my head you take once more, 
And my tail again restore, 

I a goddess will remain, 

Who delighted to give pain. 


RIDDLES. 


1. What word of four syllables contains all the 
five vowels in regular order of succession ? 

2. Although a very little word, I cause a collision, 
I irritate the nerves, I make a quarrel, and I com- 
plete my service by holding much sweetness. 

HIDDEN BIRDS. 

1. How long will it puzzle you ? 

2. Get up, Jack! Dawn is in the east. 

3. Hugh Capet relied much upon his mighty 
barons. 

4. The acorn, Craik says, was formerly eaten by 
the Britons. 

5. From Bayswater, Henry went to France. 

6. The name is spelled both “Carib’’ and 
“ Carob" in different works. 

7. You are too particular, Kate, about your sash. 

CHARADE. 
My first is an ugly reptile, 
My last is an humble seat ; 
My whole is a vegetable Py 
That is never fit to eat. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
No. I. 

1. Hard cash. 2. English river. 

4. Poverty. 


3. An island, 


No. 2. 

1. A portion of the face. 2. A covering for the 
feet. 3. An Egyptian goddess. 4. The home of a 
bird. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

The initials name me and the finals describe me. 
1. Awoman's name. 2. Afish. 3. A flower. 4. 
What merchants wish to do. 5. A half. 6. A play 
for children. 7. A cape of Asia Minor. 8. A 
quadruped. 
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GAMES. 


MY POOR MAMMA. 


The trick or puzzle contained in this game must 
be left to the ingenuity of the company, and should 
only be known, if possible, to the leader. 

Assuming an air of pathetic affectation, Ella will 
be supposed to act as leader, thus: “My poor 
mamma does not like tea; what can I find for her 
supper ?”” 

Lizzy, benevolently proposes, ‘ Dried beef.” 

Ella, affecting delight. ‘‘Charming! How 
obliged Iam. She likes beef. But what else shall 
I have?” 

Fane. “Tomatoes,” 

£i/a,in horror. ‘ Tomatoes! she hates toma- 
toes!" 

Clara. ‘‘ Give her peaches.” 

Ella. “ The very thing! But what else?” 

Fane. “ Potatoes.” 

Ella, “ Frightful! she loathes potatoes.” 

Lizzy. “ Grits!” 

Ella. “No, no! that is almost as bad.” 

Fane. “ Let her have toast.” 

Ella, “ Really, Jane, you will starve my poor 
ma,” 

Clara, “ Bran bread.” 


Ella. “ Excellent! Now what else?” 
Fane. “ Turkey.” 
Ella, “ Poor ma! she abominates turkey.” 


Lizzy. ‘ Preserves.” 

Ella. “ Very good!” 

Clara, “ Beefsteak.” 

Ella. “ No, never!” 

Fane. “ Apricots.” 

Ella. “Now, Jane, you never give her anything 
she can eat.” 

Clara. “ Cottage cake.” 

Ella. “ Worse and worse.” 

Liszy. ‘I think I know! Give her plums, buns, 
pound cake, pie ——”’ 

Fane. “Tarts!” 

Ella, “Oh, Jane! you will kill my poor ma!” 

Lizzy. ‘ Now,1Iam sure! She shall have duck, 
chicken, ham, or anything that contains no a7: 





THE SPELLING GAME, 


e@ A box of letters of the alphabet is required for 
this game containing two sets of letters, large and 
small, One player must think of a word, for which 
he must select the letters that compose it, and mix- 
ing them up, hand them to one of the party to 
discover, over which they will sometimes puzzle for 
hours. 

It is said that the word Betrayal occupied a 
personage of great note many days to find out; 
and Housekeeper appeared equally puzzling to a 
young man, notwithstanding it was suggested to 
him that he might probably some day possess one. 
Words with many consonants are the most difficult 
to discover—Success, Opposition, Mesmerism, Math- 
ematician, have all been found very puzzling. It is 
a capital game for young people, and causes a great 
amount of merriment. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JANUARY NO. 
Answer to Star Puzzle, 


E E E 
D L Cc 
A G U 


wae 2s bon fk ee 
L p, Lb 


D P . 
E E E 
Answer to Box Puzzle, 


EV @LYV & 
Ss C xX 
oO I Cc 
P  g I 
Xx N Ss 
ENDUR E E 
R Cc Xx 
I A Cc 
P F U 
x F 8 
EX HALE 


Answer to Enigmas. 
1. January, 2. Antimacassar. 
Answer to Hidden Animals. 
1. Camel. 2. Zebra. 3. Eland. 4. Yak. 
5. Panther. 6. Tiger. 7. Sloth. 
Answers to Names of Authors. 

1. Pollock. 2. Hawthorne. 3. Webster. 4. 
Story. 5. Greenwood. 6. Raleigh. 7. Boswell. 
8. Muloch. 9. Robertson. 10; Allcott. 11. Cun- 
ningham, 12. Harte. 13. Read. 

Answer to Double Acrostic. 
NASTURTIUM 


I N D I A 
Cc A RRS. E 
H A T 
O Vv I 
L I O N 
SS. eee TE we 
Ss E T H 
N a ae Oe 
I N E Z 
Cc A I Z 
K E E L 
L A R G E 
E L B oO Ww 
B A R I 
Fie: Qs 1. Com, QT 


Answers to Decapitations. 
1. Brook—Rook. 2. Flame—Lame. 3. Dream 
—Ream. 4. Shark—Hark. 5. Gaunt—Aunt. 
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[I¥ERARY NOFICES, 


From PoRTER & COATEs, Philadelphia :— 

THE WHITE HORSE OF WOOTON, by 
Charles J. Foster. A well-written, spirited story of 
life and character in the inland counties of England 
forty years ago, varied by descriptions of scenes and 
adventures on the western American plains, amongst 
Indians, traders, hunters, and trappers, The char- 
acters are many and varied, and the interest of the 
novel well-sustained to its close. 

From D, ArPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ENGLISH LITERATURE (From the Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica), by T. Arnold, 

A brief, well-written and interesting book, sketch- 
ing the history of English Literature from 596 to 
1832. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH, 
by Henri Van Laun. The author's preface to this 
valuable addition to historical literature, covers its 
object, stating: 

“*The French Revolutionary Epoch’ is an at- 
tempt to present to the general reader in a concise 
form a history of France from the beginning of the 
first French Revolution to the end of the second 
empire. The work is based upon the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth volumes of the Histoire des Francais, by 
MM. Lavallee and Lock, though the introductory 
chapter and the second part of the first chapter are 
mainly summarized from M. Taine’s admirable book 
on the Ancient Regime."” The author acknowledges 
also his indebtedness to Carlyle, de Goucort, Mich- 
elet, Quinet and others, and has been most happy 
in his selections and the power and interest with 
which he has clothed his historical facts. 








From T. B. PETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia :— 

FANCHON, THE CRICKET (La Petite Fa- 
dette), by George Sand. A well-written and pleas- 
ant story of French peasant life. The plot has 
been rendered very popular by a dramatic version 
which has had great success. 

DOSIA, A RUSSIAN STORY, by Henry Gre- 
vilie. This attractive little novel claims to have 
been crowned by the French Academy as the Prize 
Novel of the year. It is an interesting story, en- 
tirely free from the objections usually found in 
French fiction. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

IT IS THE FASHION, from the German of 
Adelheid Von Auer. 

A clever novel of domestic life in Germany, which 
dwells especially upon the /ashionad/e faults in the 
education and care of children, and contains much 
food for thought for mothers and teachers, embodied 
in a lively and interesting story. 

WINGS, a novel, by Julie K. Wetherell. 

An American novel, located in a Southern village, 
and containing well-drawn characters who are woven 
with dramatic power into an interesting love story, 
which, however, closes tragically. Miss Wetherell 
has power and will make a name of which literature 
will be proud. 





THE PLAYMATE, a picture and story book for 
doys and girls, A handsome volume with a colored 
picture cover, full of illustrated stories and poems 
for little folks. 

MY PICTURE STORY BOOK, a large volume 
of stories and poems for very young children, printed 
in large type, with full page illustrations, 


From G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, New York:— 

THE SCARLET OAK, and other poems by Ju- 
lia P. Ballard and Annie Leuthal Smith. A pleas- 
ing collection of poems, handsomely bound and 
illustrated. 


From S. W. TILTON & Co., Boston :— 

ART NEEDLEWORK FOR DECORATIVE 
EMBROIDERY. A guide to embroidery in crew- 
els, silks, applique, etc., with instructions as to 
stitches and explanatory diagrams, containing also 
a short history of the art of embroidery. Edited by 
Lucretia P. Hale, 

From THE PILOT PUBLISHING Co., Boston, 
through CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Philadelphia :— 

SONGS, LEGENDS AND BALLADS, by John 
Boyle O'Reilly. A collection of short poems that 
are full of real poetic fire and force. 


From S. R. WELLS & Co., Boston, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia. 

HOW TO READ, AND HINTS IN CHOOS- 
ING THE BEST BOOKS, with a classified list of 
works of biography, history, criticism, fine arts, fic- 
tion, poetry, religion, science, language, etc. By 
Amelie V, Petit. 

This new work is the result of a conscientious ef- 
fort to meet a public demand for a compact manual 
or treatise supplying information with regard to books 
and authors. People who have not read much, 
people who are desirous of obtaining trustworthy 
advice with regard to the selection of books, suita- 
ble for their children's reading, people who are in- 
terested in the collection of books for personal or 
public purposes, societies that are forming libraries, 
and in fact all who are interested in books, will find 
in ‘‘How to Read" very important aid. Not only 
does it contain the titles of thousands of volumes on 
about all the subjects currently discussed in the 
English tongue, but also carefully prepared criticisms 
of many authors of eminence, dead and living, and 
useful hints on the books suitable for self-improve- 
ment. 


From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

LITTLE PITCHERS, by Sophie May, a pretty 
story for little people, but having the great fault of 
repeating the irreverent remarks of children, which, 
although doubtless true to life, are better left unre- 
peated in stories intended to instruct youth. Pret- 
tily bound and illustrated. 

MOTHER PLAY AND NURSERY SONGS, 
illustrated by fifty engravings, with notes to moth- 
ers, by Freidrich Froebel ; translated from the Ger- 
man, This is a very charming and valuable book 
for the elementary course of kindergarten instruc- 
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tion in the nursery. Every play has a use anda 
significance fully explained in the notes, and all are 
attractive and merry games—wakening the intelli- 
gence, strengthening the muscles, and giving delight. 
We heartily commend the book for use and refer- 
ence in all nurseries. 

ROCK OF AGES, by Augustus Montague Top- 
lady, with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey, en- 
graved by John Andrew andSon. A beautifully 
illustrated volume, bound in cloth, which will be 
valuable to all lovers of the beautiful hymn, so long 
a favorite. 

THE YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA, OR CHILD 
LIFE IN SONG, by Elizabeth P. Goodrich, a col- 
lection of pretty nursery songs with easy music. 

NURSERY RHYMES AND MELODIES OF 
MOTHER GOOSE, illustrated with fifty full-page 
sketches in white, by J. F. Goodridge, artist of 
“ Mother Goose in Black.” 


From SAMUEL C. UPHAM, 25 S. Eighth street, 


Philadelphia :— 
NOTES OF A VOYAGE TO CALIFORNIA, 
via CAPE HORN, TOGETHER WITH 


SCENES IN EL DORADO, IN THE YEARS 
1849 AND ‘so, by Samuel C. Upham; with 4s illus- 
trations. 

In the entertaining volume before us, Mr. Upham 
gives a vivid picture of California in the first years 
of the “ gold fever.”” The sea voyage from Phila- 
delphia to San Francisco includes matter of interést 
and information in visits to Rio de Janeiro, Bay de 
Chatta, Talcahuana, and other points passed en 
route, and is full of the incident and variation of 
life at sea. The life in California possesses all the 
truthful exactness of an eye-witness and long resi- 
dent, and includes a great variety of objects—pio- 
neer journalism in California, a description of *' Cal- 
ifornia Day’ at the Centennial, quotations from 
journals published in the more advanced days of 
San Francisco, events of interest beth public and 
private—in short, a variety, the mere enumeration of 
which would cover pages. The book is handsomely 
bound, and contains interesting illustrations of 
scenes in San Francisco, Sacramento City, Yerba 
Buena, at the mines, in the streets and saloons, and 
also portraits of Gen'l J. A. Sutter, Dom Pedro II., 
Henry Meiggs, and other prominent men mentioned 
in Mr, Upham's narrative. 


From M. L. HOLBROOK & Co., New York :— 

HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND NERVES, 
AND THE CURE OF NERVOUSNESS, with 
twenty-eight original letters from leading thinkers 
and writers concerning their physical and intellec- 
tual habits, by M. L. Holbrook M. D. A valuable 
addition to the books of practical instruction for 
the seekers for health. The author says: ‘‘We 
ought certainly to understand the use of all the 
tools we are obliged to employ. The brain is, in 
one sense, a tool, employed in the manufacture of 
thought and emotion. Wisdom would dictate that 
we should learn how to keep it in the very best con- 
dition possible. It has been the aim in preparing 


this book to give such knowledge as is necessary to 
do this, It has been gathered from many sources, 
and put into a form most easily understood.” 





+0UR ARM CHAIRK< 


FEBRUARY, 1879. 

Mr. DARLEY, in pursuance of his pian to present 
to the readers of GopEy's LADY'S BooK exquis- 
ite steel plates illustrative of anniversaries, gives 
this month a suggestive picture for St. Valentine’s 
day. The pair of mischief-loving girls, the exultant 
boy, are in strong contrast to the wee student whose 
folio valentine absorbs her entire attention. 

In the mammoth colored fashion-plate, will be 
found the latest caprices of the fickle goddess for 
winter dresses. Great pains have been taken to put 
before our readers appropriate and beautiful gar- 
ments, in the latest colors, shapes and trimming. 

In the pages of fashions, following, will be found 
two handsome winter cloaks, in a style just im- 
ported. The newest fashions in walking dresses, a 
page of fashions for children’s dresses, and a dia- 
gram pattern of a combination garment, leave noth- 
ing to be desired by those who are making or pur- 
chasing handsome winter costumes, Several new 
styles of draping and trimming, will be noticed by 
those who study these plates. 

The lively galop, ‘‘ Over Sticks and Stones,”’ we 
can assure our readers will be found delightful over 
parlor floors, with a good partner, light feet, and 
happy hearts. 

In the present *‘ mania" for ferns, we feel assured 
our readers will appreciate the handsome illustration 
of a parlor fernery, and an article written by the 
eminent florist, Thomas Meehan, giving full and 
easily-understood directions for the care of ferns 
indoors. There has never been a time when flori- 
culture was so fashionable as at present; and the 
sitting-rooms and parlors of rich and poor are beau- 
tifully attractive and fragrant with window gardens, 
hanging baskets, and ferneries. 

Christian Reid's new novel, ‘A Gentle Belle,” 
commenced in January, is continued, with increas- 
ing interest in every chapter. 

Our literary department is full of varied and in- 
teresting matter in both poctry and prose, by popu- 
lar writers. 

The pattern for a crochet collar for a lady or 
child, in the Work Department, is easily made, and 
very desirable, as it is durable, handsome, and does 
does not lose its beauty in frequent washing. The 
crochet square for a bed-quilt is simple, but looks 
very handsome when worked. 

In the Hints on Home Adornment will be found 
complete directions for making very pretty picture- 
frames, at trifling expense. 


WHEN washing oil-cloths, puta little milk in the 
last water they are washed with. This will keep 
them bright and clean longer than cold water. 





IF you have to labor for a living, remember that 
one hour in the morning is better than two at night. 
If you employ others, be on hand to see that they 
attend to their duties, and to direct them with reg- 
ularity, promptness, and liberality. Do not meddle 
with any business you know nothing of. Never buy 
a thing because the man that sells will take it out in 
trade. Trade is money. Time is money. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
LOUIS A. GODEY. 


Like the seer of the Lord, in the olden time, 
Thou hast let thy mantle fall, 

And winged thy way to a brighter clime 
At the Angel of Death's last call. 


With thy lamp well trimmed and burning bright, 
With the record of well spent years, 

Thy passing away to the regions of light, 
Was unclouded by mortal fears. 

Thy day was completed, thy work is now o'er, 
No shadow can rest on its close; 

The clear mantle of truth cast its brightness before 
To illumine thy path to repose. 


Yet thy mantle remains, tho’ severed the cords, 
That bound thy bright spirit below, 

Thy warm genial smile, and heart-cheering words, 
Still linger to soften our woe, 

Each silver cord loosened, each golden link gone, 
As we draw near the close of our day, 

Seems to shorten the path, as we lose one by one, 
The hearts that once brightened our way. 


May we too be able, who mourn for thy loss, 
When the Angel of Death shall appear, 
To lay down life's toil at the foot of the cross, 
And ascend to a heavenly sphere. 
—B. J. LEEDOM. 

JAPANESE SANDALS.—Among the first things 
that strike the traveler in Japan, are the wooden 
sandals worn by these 36,000,000 people. They 
have a separate compartment for the great toe, and 
make a creaking noise on the street. Straw slippers 
are also worn, and a traveler setting out on a jour- 
ney will strap a supply of them on his back, that he 
may put on a new pair when the old ones are worn 
out. They cost but three farthings a pair, and, 
leaving the foot free to the air, we never see those 
deformities of the foot in Japan which are so fre- 
quent in this country. They are never worn in the 
house, being left outside the door. Passing down 
a street, you see long rows of them at the doors— 
old and new, large and small. It is surprising to 
see how readily the Japs step out of them and pick 
them up again with their feet, without stopping, 
when leaving the house. Constant habit makes 
them dexterous. 





CoFFEE culture is very interesting, and the grow- 
ing crop is very beautiful. The trees at maturity 
are from five to eight feet high; they are well shaped 
and bushy, with a glossy dark-green foliage, and 
planted eight or nine feet apart. The flowers are in 
clusters at the root of the leaves, and are small, but 
pure white and very fragrant. The fruit has a rich 
color, and resembles a small cherry ora large cran- 
berry; it grows in clusters close to the branches, 
and when it becomes a deep red is ripe and ready 
to be gathered. The trees are raised from seed, and 
do not begin to yield until the third year. . In Cen- 
tral America they bear well for twelve or fifteen 
years. The tree is particularly beautiful when in 
full bloom or when laden with ripe fruit. 





A WONDERFUL DISCOVER Y.—Catarrh, in some 
of its many forms, is the most prevalent of all dis- 
eases. Influenza, running at the nostrils, offensive 
hawking and mucous expectorations, bad breath, 
pains in the forehead, loss of taste and smell, tickling 
of the tonsils, buzzing and crackling sensations in 
the head or deafness are almost universal. Until the 
recent discovery of Weide Meyer, Catarrh has baf- 
fled medical treatment and was generally pronounced 
incurable. A real cure for this loathsome and un- 
dermining disease, would be elevated to the dignity 
and usefulness attached to the discoveries of vacci- 
nation, of anaesthetics, and those most valuable to 
suffering mankind. That Wei de Meyer's remedy 
cures Catarrh and diseases of the air passage to the 
head, is no longer a matter of doubt. The agents, 
Messrs. D. B. Dewey & Co., 46 Dey Street, New 
York, will gladly send to any one gratis, Dr. Wei de 
Meyer's pamphlet, containing the incontestable 
proofs of its unfailing efficacy; and statement of 
cures by numerous well-known men and women. 
They will thank any one for the names of persons 
thus afflicted. They also desire a canvassing agent 
in every populous locality. Preference is first given 
to energetic ladies; next to unemployed clergymen, 
Conditions forwarded upon application. Wei de 
Meyer's Catarrh Cure, is complete in two boxes, in 
one package, and delivered to any address on the 
receipt of $1.50 per package. Or, remittances can 
be made through merchants or New York friends. 
Send for a pamphlet. 


ON THE USE OF LEMONS.—The lemon tree 
is a native of Asia, although it is cultivated in 
Italy, Portugal, and the south of France. In 
Europe, however, it seldom exceeds the dimen- 
sions of the smallest tree, whilst in its native states 
it grows to over 60 feet in height. Every part 
of this tree is valuable in medicine, though we 
rarely employ any of it but its fruit, that is, 
the lemon itself. And every one knows how to 
employ this, as in lemonade, etc. There are three 
ways of making lemonade: To squeeze the juice 
into cold water—this is the shortest way; or to cut 
it in slices and let it soak in cold water; or to cut it 
in slices and then boil it. Either way is good. 
Lemonade is one of the best and safest drinks for 
any person, whether in health or not. It is suitable 
to all stomach diseases, is excellent in sickness—in 
cases of jaundice, gravel, liver complaints, inflam- 
mation of the bowels, and fevers. It is a specific 
against worms and skin complaints. The pipins, 
crushed, may also be mixed with water and sugar, 
and be used as a drink. Lemon-juice is the best 
anti-scorbutic remedy known. It not only cures 
this disease, but prevents it. Sailors make a daily 
use of it for this purpose. I advise every one to 
rub their gums daily with lemon-juice, to keep them 
in health. The hands and nails are also kept clean, 
white, soft, and supple by the daily use of lemon 
instead of soap. It also prevents chilblains. Lemon 
is used in intermittent fevers, mixed with strong, hot, 
black coffee, without sugar. Neuralgia may be 
cured by rubbing the part affected with a cut lemon. 
It is valuable also to cure warts, and to destroy 
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dandruff on the head by rubbing the roots of the 
hair with it. In fact, its uses are manifold, and the 
more we employ it externally and internally, the 
better we shall find ourselves. Natural remedies 
are the best, and nature is our best doctor, if we 
will only listen to it. Decidedly, rub your hands, 
head, and gums with lemon, and drink lemonade in 
preference to all other liquids, This is an old doc- 
tor’s advice. Follow it. 

THE following kind words are from the pen of 
Hon, J. P. Wickersham, editor of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania: 

The founder of GoDEy'’s LADY's Book has just 
been borne in honored old age to his long home, 
but the Book itself looks as young and bright as it 
did when we first knew it forty years ago. It has 
now entered upon its forty-ninth year. . The num- 
ber for January lies on our table. The new owners 
of the magazine are Mr. J. Hannum Jones and his 
sister, Mrs. A. E. Brown, with Mrs. S. A. Sheilds 
as managing editor. Mr, Jones has been for nearly 
five years general manager of the Inquirer Printing 
and Publishing Compary, of Lancaster; and, be- 
sides knowing all about the printing business, he 
is a gentleman of intelligence and enterprise. With 
him at the head of the management, the patrons of 
GODEY may expect to have all the features of the 
magazine that have for so many years made it such 
a welcome visitor in hundreds of thousands of 
households, carefully preserved, and new ones, even 
more attractive, judiciously added from time to 
time, There can scarcely be a doubt of the future 
success of the magazine. It once had a circulation 
of 150,000; we would not be surprised to see it 
reach that figure a second time. The publishers 
even promise that they will make the twelve issues 
for 1879 among the best that ever left their presses, 
notwithstanding the reduction of the yearly sub- 
scription to two dollars; and, knowing them as we 
do, we believe they will make their promise good. 





THE beautiful ‘“ Heliotype"’ engravings for sale 
at W. Boner and Co.'s, r102 Chestnut street, have 
been extensively advertised, and our readers are 
probably familiar with the most popular subjects; 
their beauty and durability have proved all that 
could be desired. Satisfaction is always expressed 
by purchasers, and we therefore feel justified in again 
calling attention to these pictures. During the last 
few weeks a fresh assortment has been received 
from the publishers; Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
of Boston. In this stock are some very fine 
reproductions of charming modern subjects. We 
mention a few that to us seemed especially at- 
tractive, viz.: ‘‘ Highland Mary,” “A wee bit frac- 
tious.” The “ Landseer Portfolio’’ has thirty of 
his favorite subjects which are perfect reproductions. 
The “Raphael Portfolio" contains twenty-five studies 
after five paintings by Raphael. These in softness 
and fineness of finish cannot be excelled. A large 
number of subjects have been framed, and thus the 
effect of the picture can be directly seen. A word 


of praise should here be given regarding the framing 
of “ Heliotypes.” 


The frames furnished are neat, 





tasty and handsome, the glass of the best quality, 
the fitting carefully done, and the price very moder- 
ate. We also recommend our readers to give their 
attention to the large stock of music rolls and folios, 
bound music books, and sheet music that this firm 
offer forsale. They have also two small instruments 
called the “‘ American Lyre,” and “ American Cith- 
ern " that are quite new. The tone is much like that 
of the imported instruments from which they take 
their name. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
NUMBER FOURTEEN, 

(Picture Frames: to make, and ornament them.) 

This branch of manufacture will be found pleas- 
ant for home work; and any person who under- 
stands the use of tools at all—has a little artistic 
skill—and also possesses patience and good taste, 
can “turn out” very pretty and satisfactory frames, 
at half the expense of those made by professionals. 
A “mitreing board,’’ small hand saw, glue and 
‘brads "’ of various sizes, are the essentials for the 
work. To make the frame, take a piece of pine 18 
inches long, 8 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. For 
the side pieces, use wood of the same length and 
thickness, but 5 inches'wide. These are nailed to- 


gether as represented in Fig. 1, and then the side 
pieces are sawed through diagonally—from right to 
left and from left to right—until the saw touches the 
broad lower board of the frame. 
Fig. 1. 


When you have 





selected your moulding, and measured it the proper 
length for the frame you wish to make, lay the wood 
in the mitreing channel, and saw it across so the 
saw will run through the diagonal cuts in the frame. 
The mouldings will meet at the corners in a sharp 
point (like the top of a bishop's mitre), and at these 
joinings the wood should be glued, and the brads 
nailed in ‘‘ cross-way,"’ to make it secure and firm. 
Walnut mouldings, polished and finished for frames, 
can be procured at manufactories at the following 
rates : 

Two and a half inches, seventeen and a half cents 
per foot; three inches, twenty-one cents per foot; 
four inches, twenty-eight cents per foot. 

The flat gilt lacquer moulding which is generally 
used as an inside finish for walnut mouldings, can 
be made into very pretty frames wher. ornamented 
at the corners. Spots on lacquer moulding can be 
sponged off; and, therefore, for country houses 
where flies are numerous, these frames have an ad- 
vantage over those made with real gold leaf, as ¢hey 
would be ruined by moisture, The flat gilt lacquer 
mouldings can be procured at the following rates: 

One-half inch, two cents per foot; five-eighth 
inch, two and one-half cents per foot; one and a 
half inch, six cents per foot; two inches, twelve 
cents per foot, etc. 

These flat mouldings have a ‘dead gold” finish, 
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with a narrow beveled and polished edge on the in- 
side, which makes a pretty finish against the picture. 
On this dead gold ground the corner ornaments, 
whether in black, red, or little vines or clusters of 
flowers in colors, produce a very elegant effect. 
When flowers are to be used as corner ornaments 
to such frames, they should be painted with artists’ 
tube colors mixed with turpentine and a little white 
mastic varnish, instead of oil, as the oil would cause 
the colors to spread and blur. The colors should 
be applied delicately and carefully with small 
brushes. 


Fig. 2. 








Fig. 2 is a corner design, to be 
done in black, and will be found 
easy and effective. The black oiled 
transferring paper is used to make 
the outline of the design on the gilt 
moulding ; and “ lamp black"’ (tube 
oil paint) mixed witha little “Japan 
dryer"’ (varnish) to paint with. A 
rest should be used to steady the 
hand, and a very small camel's hair 
brush to apply the paint with. The 
arrow-shaped leaves may be out- 
lined or finished in solid black, ac- 
cording to fancy. A more elaborate design—to be 
done in dark red—is represented in Fig. 3. These 
flat inside mouldings, being intended to use with 
other mouldings, are not finished on the edge ; con- 
sequently, when frames, such as are here described, 
are made, they should receive a coat of yellow 
paint on the outside beyond the gilding, When 
ornamented with black at the corners, use black 
paint around the edges of the frame instead of yel- 
low ; and in choosing the mouldings, select those 
on which the gilt lacquer quite covers the wood out 
to the edge. 


Fig. 8: 


To save expense, the walnut 
mouldings can be procured “in 
the rough "’—just as they come 
from the turners—and then may 
be finished at home by the amateur 
frame manufacturers. Such 
mouldings should be smoothed 
with sand-paper and then rubbed 
with linseed oil; or, if a polished 
surface is desired, the same pro- 
cess, followed by a coat of deli- 
= cate varnish—made by dissolving 
shellac in aleohol— will prepare the wood suitably, 





The shellac is very light, and one-fourth of 
an ounce will readily dissolve in alcohol—mak- 
ing sufficient varnish to last some time. White 
pine, after receiving two coats of linseed oil, and 
then one (very thin) of shellac, makes a rich oak 
color. Frames of this kind are quite elegant for 
dark engravings, and ‘‘ get them off'’ well. Imita- 
tion ebony mouldings are prepared by coating pine 
with “drop black" mixed with “ Japan dryer.” 
This preparation should be “ thinned "’ with turpen- 
tine, and strained through a fine, soft, linen rag. 
After the wood has been painted with this prepara- 
tion and is thoroughly dry, it should receive three 
coats of varnish—made by dissolving one ounce of 
gum benzoin in half a pint (or less) of alcohol, 
This varnish should also be strained before using; 
and after the three coats have become quite dry, a 
linen rag dipped in alcohol, should be used for the 
final polishing. 

The old style of mounting chromos on stiff paste- 
board or canvas stretchers, and having the frame 
put on close to the picture, is now considered in 
bad taste; and, it will be found that when mounted 
on nice white pasteboard, leaving a margin four 
to six inches wide—according to the size of the 
lithograph—no matter what style of frame is used, 
the effect will be much more refined and elegant, 
and the tints in the picture will become softened 
and more pleasing. E. B. C. 

THE January issue of GoDEY’s LADY's BOOK 
gives assurance to its readers that its literary depart- 
ment is much strengthened by the accession of the 
able novelist whose nom de plume is ‘‘ Christian 
Reid."" She leads off with the opening chapters of 
“A Gentle Belle," a serial story, which exhibits her 
usual ability. The steel engraving, as of late, is 
after a drawing by F. O. C. Darley, of a New Year's 
call.— Press, Philadelphia. 


Cut FLOWERS.—A few flowers, tastefully ar- 
ranged, are much more beautiful than a huge bunch 
crowded together without regard to the effect of 
combination. A single rosebud or carnation, with 
two or three geranium leaves, a bright cluster of 
verbena, and a bit of some fine spray of white 
flowers, give more pleasure than a large mixed nose- 
gay. Every home may be adorned with flowers in 
the season with little trouble, and the influence will 
be very pleasing. 

THE SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE.—Every 
lady desires to be considered beautiful. The most 
important adjunct to beauty is clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. To remove all blemishes use 
Laird’s ‘‘ Bloom of Youth,"’ It can be had of drug- 
gists everywhere. 


GopEyY's LADY's BOOK, in our humble judg- 
ment, is the /eading lady's magazine published in 
the United States at this time.—Zaptist Banner, 
Cumming, Georgia. 

A MAN displeased with the world is never satis- 
fied with himself. 
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THIs house has on the ground floor a parlor, li- 
brary, dining-room, hall, kitchen, pantry, main and 
private stairways, front and rear porches, piazza and 
summer kitchen. The arrangement of the rooms is 
very compact, and although the kitchen is included 
within the main walls, it is entirely cut off from the 
remainder of the house, though easily reached from 
the front and rear and dining-room. The second floor 
has four chambers all with ample closets, including 





linen closet and bath-room. There is a similar ar- 
rangement of rooms in the third story, exclusive of 
the bath-room. The house is frame, with slated roofs. 
With plain internal finishings the house ought to be 
built for about $5,500, Detail drawings, etc., will 
be furnished at a reasonable price. 
A. W. DILks, Architect, 
toor Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small puemione for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, ervelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

vern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
cub When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which weuch depends in choice. ’ 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 
know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors mor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of plaid navy blue and 
gray cloth. It is made with two skirts and yoke 
bodice, The underskirt is trimmed with a kilting, 
with revers of silk and ribbon bows. Navy blue 
felt hat trimmed with gray satin, navy blue velvet, 
and wing. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress cf seal brown silk, and 
brown striped satin and velvet. The front and back 
are of the striped velvet, the front being laid in 
folds; the dress is trimmed with fringe. Brown 
velvet and satin bonnet, trimmed with feathers and 
pleating of Bordeaux red in the inside. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink silk, white silk, 
and white lace. It is made in the form of a princess 
dress, open down the front, over an underskirt. It 
is trimmed like a court train with plaitings of duch- 
ess lace, with loops of pink and white satin ribbon 
dividing them. Square neck, duchess lace sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond. There are three vests of 
alternate white and pink silk that fall below the 
waist over the underskirt. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of blue damasse, trimmed 
with plain silk. It is cut in the princess shape half 
way down the skirt, from which the front is laid in 
folds, and the back has panier drapery. Down the 
front the dress is cut in diamonds, with a plaiting of 
plain silk underneath, and ribbon bows, the neck is 
cut slightly low with lace quilling around it, sleeves 
of solid silk. 

Fig, 5. —Walking dress of two shades of green 
camel's hair. It is made with two skirts trimmed 
with plaitings, the front of overskirt with a broad 
piece ornamented with rows of stitching. Jacket 
with vest. Bonnet of green velvet, trimmed with 
satin, bird, and feather. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of four years. Made of 
gray camel's hair, trimmed with cardinal silk band 
and buttons, Gray felt hat trimmed to correspond 
with velvet. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of black felt, trimmed with satin 
ribbon bows, black on one side, old gold on the 
other, and long feather ornamented with large gold 
beads, satin strings. 

Fig. 2.—Moss green velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
scarf of soft silk which also forms the strings, and 
feathers of two shades, satin and feather in the in- 
side for trimming. 

Fig. 3.—Hat for boy of three years, of brown felt, 
trimmed with brown satin ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Turban hat for girl of six years, made of 
seal skin and bordered with otter. 

Fig. 5.—Cap for girl of three years, made of navy 
blue velvet, trimmed with satin ribbon and edged 
with lace. 

Fig. 6.—Gray felt hat trimmed with velvet, and 
steel buckles. 

Fig. 7.— Walking dress for girl of ten years, made 
of green and blue plaid cloth. The underskirt is 
kilted, the polonaise is open in front, with a long 
vest of navy blue cloth, the collar is of the blue, as 
is also the edging around it. Blue ribbon bows, 
Blue felt hat trimmed with blue and green plaid silk. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress for miss of fourteen years, 
made of blue and black plaid camel's hair. The skirt 
is trimmed with a deep box-plaited ruffle, trimmed 
with two bias bands piped with blue silk, four deep 
pleats are arranged above this ruffle in front, over- 
skirt fastened into the side seams, and draped in 
the back. Yoke bodice plaited, and worn with belt. 

Fig. 9.—Walking dress of black cashmere. The 
underskirt is trimmed with a kilt plaiting turned 
over at intervals. The overskirt is trimmed with 
a plain plaiting. Dolman of cashmere trimmed 
with passementerie and fringe. Black velvet bonnet 
trimmed with Bordeaux red satin ribbon, 

Fig. 10,—Visiting dress of bronze silk, made with 
two skirts trimmed with pleatings and pipings of 
velvet and satin. Wadded silk sacque trimmed with 
fringe, and passementerie. Bronze velvet bonnet 
trimmed with satin, gilt ornaments, and feathers. 

Fig. 11.—Front and back view of house dress for 
lady made of navy blue silk. It is made in the prin- 
cess form half-way down the skirt, below which in 
front the skirt is kilted, divided by bands of velvet; 
a piece of the silk is put down the back which is 
laid in fine plaits, crossed by bands of velvet. It is 
finished off by a double piece laid in large box 
plaits, the front is laid in three plaits, and fastened 
under this. A vest is outlined with the velvet bands, 
and the sleeves are striped with them. 

Figs. 13 and 16,—Front and back view of cloak 
for child of one year old, made of navy blue cash- 
mere. The skirt is box-plaited and edged with a band 
of silk, three round capes, each trimmed also with 
a band of silk. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Combination undergarment, 
front and back view (chemise and skirt); for full- 
sized pattern for lady see extra diagram. Combi- 
nation undergarments are very popular; the latest is 
the pattern we now give, underskirt and chemise, to 
be worn under the corsets. It can be made in mus- 
lin, foulard, or fine linen, and maybe trimmed with 
either lace, embroidery, or with ruffles edged with 
Valenciennes, The pattern consists of three pieces 
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and represents one-half of the garment. It is joined 
by the corresponding notches, and if the figure re- 
quires it, a dart or plait should be stitched in front. 

Fig. 17.—Lady's dress cap, made of figured lace, 
trimmed with bows of reversible satin ribbon (cream 
and pink) duchess lace, gilt butterfly and pink roses. 

Fig. 18.—Dress cap for elderly lady, made of 
rows of Mechlin lace, trimmed with lace and fringed 
with satin. 

Fig. 19.—Polonaise for evening wear, made of 
black silk, velvet, damask, and revers of embroid- 
ered satin; this should be worn over a satin or velvet 
underskirt. 

Fig. 20—Girl's hat of gray felt, trimmed with 
double faced green, and blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2t.—Girl's high-crowned felt hat, dark green 
trimmed with double faced satin, and moire ribbon. 

Fig. 22.—Polonaise for street wear, made of black 
velvet, trimmed with damask and plain satin, fringe 
ribbon, and passementerie. 

Fig. 23.—Collarette of Mechlin lace, for evening 
wear, trimmed with fringed satin, and ribbon bow, 
and bouquet of flowers. Thecolor can suit the taste 
of the wearer, or the dress it is to be worn with. 

Fig. 24.—Dress for girl of six years. It is made 
of myrtle green cloth, with a princess polonaise 
of cream coler, cut away very much under the arm; 
it is trimmed with ribbon bows up the ‘rent, sash in 
back, and cuffs and bows on sleeves. 

Fig. 25.—Fichu and cuff made of duchess lace, a 
bow and ends of the same fasten it in front. 

Fig. 26.—Suit for girl of five years, dress of seal 
brewn camel's hair, the skirt trimmed with narrow 
ruffies in the back. Paletot of the same, trimmed 
around the bottom, and up the front, with rows of 
narrow braid and buttens. Brown felt hat trimmed 
with velvet, feather and wing. 

Fig. 27.—Suit for girl of six years, dress of garnet 
colored cashmere, with kilted skirt. Sacque of the 
same shade of velvet bordered with chinchilla fur, cap 
of the same trimmed with fur, and muff also to match. 
The tops of the boots are also bordered with fur. 

Fig. 28.—Suit for girl of six years made of navy 
blue cashmere, The dress is trimmed with a ruffle; 
the paletot has a small cape which is trimmed with 
a fold of velvet; velvet also trims up the front and 
down the back, the pockets and sleeves, velvet strap 
across the back, fastened with buttons. Blue velvet 
hat trimmed with wing and gros-grain ribbon. 

Fig. 29.—Princess dress for girl of seven years, 
made of green and black plaid camel's hair. It is 
trimmed with a plaiting of green silk around the 
edge of skirt, down the front, on the sleeves and 
collar. Black velvet hat turned up on one side, 
trimmed with a gay wing. and bright-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 30.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
striped cashmere, gray and gay colors. It is cut 
slantwise across the front, and is trimmed with 
broad wool braid of plain gray, and is fastened with 
buttons and cord. Gray felt bonnet trimmed with 
velvet and bird. 

There seems to be quite a revival of the fashion 
of having the sleeves of jackets, or bodices, of a dif- 
ferent material. This fashion had lost favor in the 
past few months; we are however glad to see it re- 
vived, as it gives a distingue air to a dress. 








CHITCHAT 
ON. FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

THE fashions of the present season are gorgeous 
for those whose purses are long. There is nothing 
that art, skill and industry are not developing, and 
as far as possible, pressing into the service of orna- 
mental dress; but the beauty, and especially the 
novelty, are mainly in the fabric. A change, almost 
amounting to a revolution, has taken place in the 
styles of costumes and the materials of which they 
are composed. A few years ago they were almost 
entirely plain and self-colored, the difference in 
design and trimming alone giving variety to the 
general appearance of the women, either abroad 
or at home. 

Competition in trade, the stimulus of a great in- 
dustrial exhibition, and a desire for change, have 
caused a revival of rich stuffs, such as have not been 
seen for a quarter of a century, at least. Satins with 
raised velvet figures, brocades interwoven with sil- 
ver and gold, silk embroidery with silver and pearls, 
and lower grades of small figures, armures and 
damasks, in which the colors of the orient are intro- 
duced in no vulgar profusion, but as minute lines 
and dashes, which enrich without suggesting loud- 
ness or vulgarity. So many beautiful materials are 
put within the reach of those that last year could 
not afford them, as goods are nowsold ata so much 
lower figure. Cashmeres and merinoes (really good 
ones) can be had ata reasonable price, and even 
when the materials are very expensive the plainer 
styles of out-door dress require a much smaller 
quantity than heretofore, and therefore cost less. 
One thing we are glad to notice, that though there 
are many costly materials made and worn, dress is 
not quite so expensive as it has been. 

The short walking dress is developing in a great 
variety of styles; the jackets which are usually 
worn with it are without number; they are worn 
either with or without a vest, although the latter are, 
we think, the most popular; the vests are made 
of a different material from the dress, and for a 
house dress are usually of a different color, thus 
lighting up, and adding very much to the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary toilet. For elegant toilets 
they are made separate from the jacket, and among 
da creme of our e/egantes many are not content with 
less than half a dozen, generally including one of 
white cloth with gilt buttons, one of white satin with 
silver buttons, and one of black satin with Rhenish 
pebble or steel buttons. There are three jackets 
which are most popular to be worn with short cos- 
tumes: the first has a belt, and a flat as well as 
standing collar, cut off in square tabs in front; the 
second is cut away from a vest, and the third has an 
English coat collar, and the fronts and back of the 
skirt are turned back, forming revers: Seventeen 
yards of twenty-four inch material make an ordi- 
nary short costume, Very pretty dresses are made 
of dark shades of cashmere trimmed with moss 
cloth. This is a lovely soft, rich mixture of silk 
and wool, and has a mossy texture from which it 
takes its name. A dress of olive green cashmere 


we saw was trimmed with this material in the same 
shade, with a great deal of silk in it, gold color, 
pearl white, and green. 


The skirt had at the bot- 
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tom a kilted flounce headed by another, in the cen- 
tre of which was a band of the moss cloth. The over- 
dress, which was a long one, was lined with the 
cloth and turned up in front to show about eighteen 
inches of the lining, and fastened behind over the 
back of the overskirt, which was untrimmed, with 
about six pearl and gold buttons. The bodice was 
made with a yoke, and the pleated part below was 
of alternate folds of the cashmere and the moss 
cloth. The sleeves were as tight-fitting as possible, 
and had pointed cuffs of the cloth reaching to the 
elbow, fastened with buttons like those upon the 
overskirt. The hat was of dark green felt, with a 
twisted band of the cloth, fastened on one side with 
a gold ornament. Another costume, made almost 
entirely like the one just described, was of dark 
blue and deep red serge, the latter taking the place 
of the moss cloth. The hat worn with this was a 
dark blue camel-hair, lined and trimmed with deep 
red velvet, with feathers of the two colors. 

A great many dresses are made entirely of the 
one material, with no other trimming than a quan- 
tity of bows of ribbon, generally the fashionable 
kind, with a reversible side. For instance, a bronze 
dress has bows of bronze satin ribbon, of which the 
other side is a pale shade of blue, and a dark blue 
dress has ribbons of the same color, the other side 
of which is a dark red. These bows are arranged 
to show the inner side a® well as the outer, and 
make a very pretty and effective trimming. As be- 
fore stated, the jacket bodice and double skirt is pre- 
ferred in general for winter dresses to the long 
polonaise, but still the latter is by no means forsaken. 
Many ladies consider it more becoming, and wear 
it with a simulated second skirt, which is merely a 
kilting sewn on to a false hem under the edge of 
the polonaise. Polonaise are very much too eco- 
nomical to be quickly discarded, for with one really 
stylish polonaise, any number of half-worn skirts 
can be made to look presentable. Embroidery and 
old lace, both of which are conspicuous in present 
fashions, contribute to make our modern toilettes 
resemble those of a century ago. With the casaquin 
and waistcoat, Rembrandt hat and lace ruffles of 
fashionable costumes, a lady needs but a cloud of 
powder upon her coiffure to make her look like a 
portrait of the time of Louis XVI. But what of 
simple dresses? our lady readers will perhaps ask. 
Of course they follow the lead, but in a less elabor- 
ate manner. 

Chaussures are quite as dainty and elaborate as 
any other part of a lady's dress. We have seen 
quite a collection of fairy-like shoes, which the pres- 
ent short dress renders quite indispensable. The 
Chinese shoe, the Oriental slipper, the Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. shoe, the Hungarian boot for riding, 
and the mountaineer boot for climbing and excur- 
sionizing, the dowager shoe, with sandals of satin 
twisting around the leg; the duchess shoe, embroid- 
ered all over with beads and with foliage in relief; 
the Camargo shoe, with gilt heel; and the Peruvian 
shoe of serpent’s skin—such shoes, with embroid- 
ered silk stockings, or handsome Balbriggan ones, 
are the perfect finish of an elegant toilette. 

Coiffures are undergoing a great change. With- 
out copying English ladies—who seem to twist their 





hair into as small a compass as possible, and are 
completely ignoring the art of hair-dressing—our 
elegantes now eschew all curls, or drooping tresses, 
or plaits at the back of the neck, except on rare oc- 
casions for full dress toilettes. Instead, they brush 
their hair straight up from the roots, and arrange it 
in plaits or row/eaux quite in the antique style. The 
coiffure a da Psyche is a favorite one for young 
ladies, and very becoming to those who have a 
graceful neck and well-shaped head. 

Some very beautiful caps and head-dresses are 
now to be seen, as the fashion of covering the head 
still continues popular, We saw a very elegant one 
made of black velvet and white lace with a great 
deal of gold thread in it. The crown was of black 
velvet, and the border a double row of lace, and in 
the front was very prettily arranged a cluster of 
pink half-blown roses, with dark green leaves, 
Another, of cream-colored satin, had a torsade of 
deep blue velvet intermingled with cream-colored 
lace forming a border, and on one side a gold 
aigrette and a bunch of deep blue velvet pansies, 
Another of some very rich material in alternate 
stripes of black velvet and gold, was made in the 
fashion of a turban, bordered with a fringe of little 
gold balls, and ornamented on the left side with a 
plume of three black marabout feathers fringed with 
gold. Some of the prettiest materials for these head- 
dresses are the black, white, and colored gauzes, 
with gold stripes or spots; these are particularly 
suitable for evening wear, made up with lace to cor- 
respond, and the pretty aigrettes and gold orna- 
ments that can now be had in such endless varieties. 
Fichus to correspond with the caps are still in 
vogue, and look extremely well made of very soft 
silken fabrics or black velvet edged with the laces 
we have mentioned. Another convenient fashion 
which still continues, is that of the lace chemisettes 
and deep cuffs of Valenciennes and other lace, 
which so soon transforms a plain black or colored 
silk dress into one suitable for demi-toilet. 

Among the new trifles of toilette in vogue this 
season, we may note the new jute bouquets or small 
brooches for holding a spray of flowers upon the 
bodice. Serpents, lizards, butterflies, bees, birds, 
and dragon flies in gold and pearls or brilliants, are 
some of the different styles. The new fans, first 
brought into fashion by the Princess of Wales, are 
those of white morise, with a sketch in crayons, but 
the sketch must be from the hand of an artist of 
talent, so that fans of this description are both rare 
and expensive. 

The question of bonnets is still an open one, for, 
among a legion of models, Fashion has not decided 
for any particular one to the exclusion of the others. 
Both hats and bonnets are of two distinct styles, very 
small or very large. The two extremes are admit- 
ted. Every lady may therefore choose her own 
headgear, according to her age and style of head and 
face. Very small bonnets tend to make a large head 
look larger still and out of proportion. A large one 
is more becoming to such a head, By /arge, how- 
ever, we mean a bonnet with a deep border, for all 
bonnets leave the ears uncovered. The difference 
between a small and a large capote is that the former 
sits close to the head, while the latter has a wide 
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border protruding at the top in a moderate form of 
the ancient coalscuttle, while at the sides it is nar- 
row; at the back there is a plain straight curtain. 
This is the more novel shape of the two, though 
really an imitation of a very old fashion. It is made 
either of felt or of satin or of velvet, stitched plain 
over the shape, and lined with shirred silk or satin, 
with a cap of tulle or lace. Outside a clustcr of 
small feathers or of velvet or satin flowers and rib- 
bons crossed at the back, just over the curtain. 

We must devote our remaining space to the dis- 
cussion of children's fashions, a subject always of 
interest to our numerous readers, who have littie 
ones to dress. We will first speak of dresses for 
the smallest ones. These are not made of pique as 
they have been, but of white nansook muslin, the 
yoke slips and sacque dresses, either pleated or plain, 
provided for the first short clothes, furnish designs 
for these up to five years of age. To wear over these 
white dresses in the street, are long sacque cloaks of 
fine, soft, yet very thick, cloth, these are usually of 
gray, the only ornament being collar (which is a 
deep square almost like a yoke), cuffs, and pockets 
of velvet of a contrasting color. Sapphire blue or 
garnet is the favorite color, the buttons are of 
pearl, either white or of the same color of 
velvet. Economical mothers are putting col- 
ored dresses on their girls earlier than was for- 
merly the custom, and those who desire cannot fail 
to be pleased with the illustrations given this month 
in the magazine. There are a great many gray wool 
dresses, but they are invariably brightened with one 
of the new red shades. Garnet is in especial favor 
when combined with pale blue. Plaids are also very 
popular; those in small bars of green with blue are 
the favorites. These invariably have many gay bows 
of ribbon, some of the loops being dark green with 
garnet, or else navy blue with cardinal. Larger 
girls, from four years up to twelve, have some pretty 
new styles, in nearly all of which the yoke, the kilt, or 
the cut-away appears. A novelty called the blouse 
dress has a yoke in front and behind, to which all 
the remainder of the dress is attached; a belt at the 
waist confines it in shape. The fronts are set on to 
the yoke with pleats, also the back, and these give 
fullness enough for the skirt. Where it is plain on 
the sides the skirt is trimmed to the belt in horizon- 
tal rows of pleatings and silk bands. The plainer 
every-day dresses of these larger girls are dark plaids 
made with a kilt skirt and sash, while the waist may 
be either a cut-away coat and vest or else a pleated 
yoke blouse. The only trimmings are bows made 
of gros-grain ribbor of two contzasting colors. All 
dresses have turned over collars made of the mate- 
rial used for trimming. These collars are sometimes 
pointed in front and are not very deep behind; oth- 
ers, especially for the smallest girls, are large collars 
that cover the shoulders almost like a Carrick cape. 
The wraps worn by the larger girls are sacques of 
warm camel's hair cloth, made shorter than those 
described for the youngest; the shapes and trim- 
mings are the same. Larger girls wear felt hats of 


most unique shapes. Some have the crown turned 
over and buttoned down, others are cavalier shapes 
turned up on one side, and still others have hard 
square crowns and narrow turned up brims, in the 





English shape. Younger girls wear close cottage 
caps, Normandy caps and turbans made of satin, 
velvet, or of lace with wadded silk lining. The dis- 
tinctive suit for small boys under five years of age, 
and consequently not yet in pants, is a bona fide kilt 
skirt and a double-breasted jacket, or else a princess 
garment put on all in one piece, yet representing a 
cut-away jacket, vest and kilt skirt. The first style 
is in genuine Highland fashion, and is made in 
Scotch plaid. There are two rows of buttons down 
the front of the jacket, and its edges are cut in 
squares like lapels, or else in long strips rounded at the 
corners and bound with braid. The little princess- 
shaped suit is‘quite boyish-looking. The founda- 
tion has the front cut all in one, quite plain. This 
front is covered with the cloth goods, but the back 
of the waist is of silesia, while low down below the 
hip a kilt pleating of cloth is set on, and stops at 
the side seams, where it joins the flat front. Over 
this is sewed permanently a long cut-away coat with 
pockets and a deep square collar, and this slopes 
away to disclose the underdress, which gives the 
appearance of a vest. The edges, pockets and col- 
lar are simply bound with black silk braid. The 
overcoats for these little fellows are long double- 
breasted sacks of chinchilla or other rough cloth. 
HINTS ABOUT THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 


STIFF formal evening parties are almost a thing 
of the past, and we propose to say what in a great 
measure has superseded them in fashionable society. 
Lunch parties for the morning, where only ladies 
are invited, are very popular ; this can be as elegant 
or plain, as the means of the hostess permits. The 
invitations for a very elegant and fashionable lunch 
should be sent out upon written or engraved cards 
one week before the day fixed for it; for a plain one 
a cordial note may be written, or a verbal message 
given. The fashionable hour is from 12m, to 2p.m., 
as the taste of the giver may decide, 

The table should in any instance be ornamented 
in the centre with a basket if not a pyramid 
of fruit and flowers, and if flowers are obtainable 
asmall bouquet should be placed at each guest's 
plate. At a very elegant lunch party lately given, 
raw oysters for the first course were served upon 
plates of ice, the ice being moulded in the form of, 
a plate; of course these plates had to be placed on 
others, when put before the guests, as the warm 
room might have proved “‘ that a thing of beauty is 
not a joy forever." After this followed boned turkey, 
game, salads of different kinds, terrapin, chicken 
and oyster croquettes, ice ereams of all kinds, 
meringues, small cakes, confectionery, fruit, ices, 
and last of all, coffee. But we think we hear some fair 
lady say, But how should aplain lunch be conducted, 
and for the benefit of her, and probably many of her 
sisters, we give the information. First, no matter how 
plain the viands, have everything around the table 
as neat and tasteful as you can make it; use holly 
and evergreens for decorations, if you cannot pro- 
cure flowers. Then, if your servants are limited, 
everything can be prepared beforehand, and chicken 
salad, cold tongue, biscuit, cold game, pickled 
oysters, creams, jellies, cakes, coffee and chocolate, 
will furnish a lunch, which, with pleasant conversa- 
tion, will make your invitation to your friends one to 
be remembered. These lunches have much to 
recommend them; the time is spent sociably and in 
agreeable and intellectual conversation, there is no 
formality, you can attend without an escort (gen- 
tlemen are excluded), and a handsome street dress 
is the costume required. FASHION, 
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pull against the stream; But of all the games that I love best, to fill me with de- 
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2. I like to take my sweetheart—“Of course you, 8. Some will choose velocipede, and others take a 


would,” said he, drive, 

And softly whisper mm her ear, “ How dearly I love And some will set and mope at home, half dead and 
thee ;” half alive; 

And when you picture to yourselves the scenes of And some will choose a steamboat, and others even 
such delight, fight, 

You'll want to take a ramble upen a starry night! But i’: enjoy my ramble upon a starry night! 
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